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1784—prior to the adoption of the Constitution. But 
it may be said the very fact that Mr. Jefferson | 
countenanced the doctrine of prohibiting slaver 
in the Pomtoty the Northwest even then, show- 
ed that, in his heart, he was opposed to the exten+ 
sion of slavery. I will remark that this was in 
1784; that, since that period, slaves have gone on 
increasing, by the natural increase, until there are | 
more than three millions; that, under the Constitu- 
tion, the importation of slaves was allowed for 


Mr. Madison says: 

“ The petition prayed in géneral terms for the interference 
of Congress, so far as they were constitutionally authorized ; 
but even if its prayer was in some degree unconstitutional, 


| it might be committed, as was the case on Mr. Churchinan’s 
| petition, one part of which was supposed to aoply for an un- 


twenty years longer; and, if Mr. Jefferson were || 
alive this day, acquainted with the history of the | 


slaves, aepnenes with the history of the South, || 


acquainte with the insidious design and hope ul- | 
timately to abolish our slave property, by confi- 
ning it within narrow limits, until an exhausted 
soil and a crowded population shall make it a bur- 
den and tax, he would never for one moment tolerate 
this ‘* Wilmot proposition” as a matter of policy, 


constitutional interference by the General Government. He 
admitted that Congress is restricted by the Constitution trom 
taking measures to abolish the slave-trade; yet there are a 
variety of ways by which it could countenance the abolition, 


|; and regulations might be made in relation to the introduction 


of them into the new States to be forined out of the Western 
Territory.”’ 

Now, the Constitution, on its face, prohibits 
Congress from preventing the importation of slaves 


into the States of this Union, “‘ now existing,” un- | 


tl 1808. 


This express provision, denying to Con- 


| gress the power to prevent the importation of slaves 


| until 1808 into the States *‘ now in existence,” 
| would seem to indicate that the power did exist then 


|, at once to prevent importation into Territories or 


and certainly he was too well versed in constitu- || future States. The Constitution expressly, in dis- | 
tional law to countenance it as a constitutional right. | tinct terms, refers to the imporiations into the States 
That is the answer to the charge in reference to || then existing; and this, I think, was the point Mr. || 


Mr. Jefferson, and the attempt to lend the sanc- 


|| Madison was talking about. 
tion of his great name to this startling proposition || abolition of the slave-trade,’’ and not the introduc- | 


He referred to “the 


to do gross injustice to one-half of this Union, in || tion of slaves already here from one State into the 
the name of philanthropy, but in the spirit of mis- || Territories. This, 1 think, is the fair construction | 


guided fanaticism ! 


| of Mr. Madison’s speech. 
But, so far from his heart being in the thing, | 


But, Mr. Chairman, I will not proceed further 


one of the proudest monuments erected to his || with this argument in regard to the Constitution. 
| | deem it demonstrable, that the sovereignty over | 
e Rh Pe Se a > i} , ° ° . 

tion—was the acquisition of Louisiana with slavery, | the Territories, the common property of the Uni- | 


fame--one of the chief glories of his administra- 


and no anti-slavery clause ! 


So that Mr. Jeffer- || ted States, is in the people of the States, and that 


son, after the Constitution was framed, adorned his || this Government has no other power over them 


administration by the acquisition of slave territory, || but that which is expressly delegated. 


and lived and died a slaveholder himself. 


And the 


|| power contended for is certainly not delegated. 


And not only are slaves recognised by the Con- || And the reader of the Constitution will observe, 
slilution as property, but they are so recognised in || that the clause which gives Congress power ** to 


| 


the first treaty of peace, in 1783; and in our treaty || 


} 


at Ghent with Great Britain, an article was incor- || ‘ 8oever, over such District (not exceeding ten miles | 


porated, making an express provision to indemnify || 


‘ square) as may become the seat of Government,”’ | 


those of our citizens who lost their slave property; || 18 much stronger than the clause which relates to | 


and if you examine into the Journals of Congress | 
and the reports of committees, you will see that 
bills were reported and passed, appropriating mo- 


stand it is the fact, that Mr. Apams, the venerable 
member from Massachusetts, himself introduced | 
that article into the treaty, and so avowed on the 
floor of Congress. 

But I know, Mr. Chairman, the great importance 
that is attached to great names, and it is very natu- 
ral that gentlemen should desire not only to throw | 
the mantle of Jefferson, ‘‘ the great apostle of lib- 
erty,’ around their doctrines, but also that ofMadi- 
son, ‘‘the father of the Constitution.”? And I heard 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Root,] who had 
the book, say he could read from it, to show that 
Mr. Madison, in the Congress of 1790, admitted 
that Congress had the constitutional right to regu- 
late slavery in the Territories; and also the gentle- | 
man from New York [Mr. Rarusun] contended 
for it as a proposition that could not be disputed. 
Now, when [ hegrd that announced, having, I 
thought, of late formed a somewhat familiar ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of Mr. Madison, I 
nevertheless felt a little apprehensive that some- 
thing in his writings had escaped my attention, 
and that the gentleman had found Mr. 
a pbtential authority on their side. Sir, I took the 
liberty of reading.the book myself, and the speech 
and page ohana 
ing to my construction, the honorable gentleman 
has entirely mistaken Mr. Madison’s my 

It was upon a petition introdueed into the Con- 
gress of 1790, that the question was discussed b 


| 
| 
| 
| 





many gentlemen, and among others by Mr. Madi- || logian. 


son, of the constitutional power of Congress to in- 
terfere with the subject of slavery, but more partic- | 
ularly what is called and understood as the “ slave- | 
trade,”’ was the subject-matter of discussion. Well, 
itis perfectly well known by gentlemen, that that 


is a question totally distinct from the question of || men to 


our domestic slavery. But here is the part of the 

speech of Mr. Madison alluded to by the gentle- 

man from Ohio and the gentleman from New York. 

The intelligent reader can place the proper ove j 

struction upon it, according to his own judgment, 
o 


we 





to by the gentleman; and, accord- | here. 


other Territories belonging to the United States. 


| In the first, to Congress is granted ‘ exclusive legis- 
| . . Ec S ! 

|| lation ;”’ and yet many of the wisest statesmen doubt 
neys to those whose slaves were lost. And I under- || 


the power of Congress to interfere with the subject 


|| of slavery in this District; while now, it is here 


boldly contended that Congress derives power to 
| prohibit slave property in the other Territories from 
| the words, ** needful regulations.’’ 


power, is it expedient and just to use it? Why do 
| gentlemen press this question upon us? What 
patriotic motive or consideration is there that de- 
mands it? What is there in the crisis which calls 
for it? What motive can prompt them? What 


it? Do gentlemen tell me slavery is a sin? 


tened to lately. I heard the gentleman from New 


' 





| trary to the Word of God, and assert that ‘‘ the 
mantle of Christianity could not be thrown around 
it.’”? He invoked the aid of Him who “spake 
as never man spake,’’ to sustain him in his po- 
| sition against it: he went to the Word of God, and 
| almost went as far as a gentleman who had prece- 


ded him, who consigned us, in the most solemn 


adison as |} manner, not only to degradation while we live, but 


to eternal perdition when we die. 

Sir, I was pained to hear this doctrine avowed 
It forces from me a few words in vindica- 
tion of the people of the South, and an allusion to 
that sacred volume which should never be alluded 
to in the most heated debate without solemnity and 
| reverence. I do not profess to be a learned theo- 
I do not claim to be as deeply versed in 
scriptural learning as I ought to be. Perhaps 
my reading, sir, has been too casual and inatten- 
tive; for surely, the part that consigns the slave- 
holder to perdition on account of the sinfulness of 
slavery has escaped my attention. I ask gentle- 
oint out the scriptural denunciation of sla- 
very. Where, inthe Old or New Testament, do you 
find it? Is it denounced at the time when the white 
tents of Israel were spread at the foot of the Mount, 
and the voice of Jehovah, amid the thunderings 
and lightnings of Sinai, gave the moral law to 





| object can they accomplish—what good effect by | 
Sir, | 
I confess my astonishment at avowals | have lis- | 


Moses? Does the honorable gentleman read in 


that moral law any warning to man against this 
terrible sin of holding slave property? Does he 
infer it from that commandment which proclaims 
the seventh day as the Sabbath of the erry and 
saith to man, **in it thou shalt not do any work, 
thy man-servant nor thy maid-serrant?’’ Does he 
infer it from that other commandment which saith 
**thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, nor 
his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s?’’ Or is it found in the New 
Testament, where the Apostle preaches thus: “ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh with fear and trembling ?’’ 
Is it found in the same Apostle’s admonition to 
masters to act well their part, “ knowing that your 
Master also is in Heaven?” Is it found in the 
Epistle to Timothy: ** Let as many servants as 
are undgr the yoke count their own masters wor- 
thy of all honor, that the name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed ?”” 


Sir, fanaticism, fanaticism must yield this point; 


|| intelligent piety has yielded it; philosophic Shris- 


tians have yielded it. Sir, when Moses came to 
find among the Jews slavery, an institution of the 
worst sort—slaves who had been taken captive— 
slaves by crime—slaves by birth—did he denounce 
it? Did he become an Abolitionist, and proclaim 


| ita crime and sin, and that it must be abolished ? 


No; he only sought to regulate it. And when our 
Saviour made his advent on earth, what, sir, does 
history teach us—both sacred and profane history? 
Did he not find then in existence a slavery, the worst 


| that the world has ever seen ?—a slavery which 
gave the master a control over the servant greater 


* exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whut- |! 


and more unlimited than we have? Were not hu- 
man beings then bought and sold? Did ourSaviour, 
in his holy teachings, warn man that he endan- 
gered his salvation if he held slave property? Did 
he preach the necessity of its abolition? of its sin- 
fulness? Have the honorable gentlemen perused 


|| the epistle of Paul to Philemon, which was sent 


| York [Mr. Woop] earnestly denounce it as con- || 


cence CLC Ce 


by Onesimus, a runaway slave? Paul sent him 


| home to his Christian master; and in his epistie to 


| would I do nothing.” 
|| Inspiration, thought slavery a crime, he would have 


Philemon, he says of Onesimus, ** Whom I would 
have retained with me; but without thy mind 
Sir, if Paul, under Divine 


| told Philemon, * Sir, remember you must die, and 


" I ask, even if the Constitution does grant us the |! 
| liberate your slave. 


are accountable to God; take o 
99 


his shackles, and 
No; he recommends him to 
his mercy, and sent him back to his master, be- 
cause, he said, he had no authority to keep him— 
a very useful lesson, by which our friends in some por- 
tions of the Union might profit! 1 know it is said 
the word servant does not mean slave. I challenge 


| investigation on this subject. The word translated 


| here. 
| scriptural authority. 
| that the judgments of God will be upon us, and 
‘| consign us to infamy in this world and 


servant, in the Greek, is doulos, which means slave, 
and is used in contradistinction to words used to 
mean ‘*a hireling or servant.’’ And I now insist 


_ that gentlemen, before they denounce us and con- 


sign us to infamy and eternal perdition, invoking 
the Word of God against us, shall first read that 
holy book, and know what it contains. 

Mr. Chairman, | have not thrust this discussion 
I did not commence this discussion about 
But when gentlemen say 


rdition 
in another—when the gentleman from Ohio, in his 
fervent manner, seemed to lift up his heart and call 
upon his Ged to smile on their efforts—when 
northern men clai» the authority of the Bible 
against us, I have thought it right to refer to that 
book, not to prove slavery a Divine institution, or 
a very great blessing, but to show that they are 
too hasty in their reference to scriptural authority. 
I do not include all the gentlemen from the North 
in the category, for I recognise some of them who 
stand with us, whom I cordially take by the hand 
as friends in. this crisis. But 1 refer to gentlemen 
who delivered studied pieces of declamation against 
our domestic institutions, who thus invoked the 
Word of God—who spoke with the fervid zeal of 
a Crusader bent on rescuing the South from the 
grasp of the heathenish alaveholder—who read to 
us an act of a southern Legislature preventing the 
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said, “the eye of the intellect was put out by this 
system.” And here I would remark, that this act 
of Assembly was rendered necessary on account 
of just such movements as this, calculated to put 
mischief in the minds of the slave, and making 
rigid laws indispensable. And L would further 
remark, that gentlemen are laboring under false 
impressions as to the moral condition of our slaves 
—many of whom are instructed, and many of whom 
are not kept in such religious ignorance as not to 
be able to compete, with much snecess, in their 
biblical pabwieden, with some who, in higii places, 
deplore their degradation. ; 

But it is said that these efforts are made to ben- 
efit the negro. I hold, Mr. Chairman, that the 
black and white races cannot coexist under the same 
government upon an equal footing. | challenge any- 
body to controvert it. 1 will not go into my own 
country for proof of this, but will refer to the 
North, where our friends claim to be, and no doubt 
many are, actuated in reference to this matter by 
pure and disinterested motives. Slavery is lechni- 
cally abolished there, but servitude exists; and 


slaves from being taught to read and write, and 





THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Gertlemen say the South is dwarfed 


| energies are depressed, her moral character injured, 


Well, the South, | 


and the days of her glory past. 
the slaveholding South, gave you Wasuineton, 
‘the father of his country,” “first in war, first in 
veace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
‘he South gave you Jerrerson, the author of the 


tleman from Ohio quoted. 
suppose, when he said that “all men are created 


equal,” that this would ever be tortured to support || 


the doctrine that slaves should not be held, when 


it is known that Mr. Jerrerson, who wrote this || 
instrument, was a slaveholder himself all his life, | 


and died a slaveholder? and Mr. Maptson, “the 

father of the Constitution,” was a slaveholder. 
But gentlemen say we are degenerate. 

inenterprise? No, sir, no. 


through the revolutionary war—have we not, in 


later days, given you a Jackson, who led our forces | 


with equal valor and success in the last war? And 


In what, | 
sir, are we so degenerate—in morals? in patriotism? | 
If, in olden times, we | 
gave you a Washington—the man who carried us | 





; that her | so, if the feelings of Congress were to be ie 


terized by the spirit which had pervaded this dis- 
cussion. But taking for granted, for the sake of 
the argument, that this territory was ours, or was 
to be so, Mr. B. denied the authority of Congress 


| to pass such a provision, which he designated as 


! | a bold attempt at the assumption of power which 
Declaration of Independence, from which the gen- || never had been bestowed on the General Govern- 


Did Mr. Jerrerson || ment. 


Mr. GILES next addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuainman: | rejoice that I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain the floor to-day, because the 
state of my health is so precarious at present as 


' not to afford me strength to have continued the 


struggle. And I was anxious, sir, coming from 
one of the central Stated of the Union—a State 
which holds a peculiar osition in reference to this 
agitating question, that I should have the privilege 
of speaking upon it during this discussion. And 
I feel the responsibility of the position that | 
occupy; for, although what I may say to-day 


| may not be heard by more than one hundred per- 


yet gentlemen say that we are fallen, and that our 
prosperity is gone! Sir, there is a measure that 
has oppressed us—the tariff law—which has com- 
pelled us to bear heavy burdens for the benefit of | 
the northern and eastern sections of the country. I | 
appeal to the gentlemen of the Northwest who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the South in the | 
battle of free trade. ‘That victory is consumma- 


when the legislator, clad in the garb of pjlan- 
thropy, takes the negro to the hall of legislation, 
tears tle chains from him, and bids him go and be 
free, he practically stops him at the door and tells 
him, When you go to the theatre remember you 
are a black man, and take your seat in an humble 
place; when you go to church to worship God, 


sons, by the glorious agency of a free press, that 
‘| which f utter here, before to-morrow can be read 
| by one hundred thousand persons. I feel, there. 
fore, that in speaking to this great question, I am 
not speaking to the empty benches here, but to the 
great council of the Tinstlenn people. And, in 
reference to the great question which has been 
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remember your color, and sit not with the white 
man, your liberator, but your superior. Dare not 
mitrude at the same table withus. And when you 
die and are to be buried, your graveyards and 
ours are to be separate. I do not say this ina 
spirit of denunciation of the North; far from it; and 
in every State it may not be true; but it sustains 
me in the proposition I laid down, that the black 
and white races cannot coexist under the same 
government upon an equal footing. The right of 
suffrage is rarely given to them in the North, and 
in the State which my friend near me in part rep- 
resents, (New York,) when the attempt was re- 
cently made to give him this right, the proposition 
was rejected with scorn, by one hundred thousand 
majority. 

But I say, if you attempt to liberate these slaves 
in our country, in our limited territory, you can 
do them no good, and you do the whites essential 
harm. I have seen lately a summary of curious 
facts prepared by a gentleman who looks into sta- 
tistics, and these facts indicate clearly that in this 
country, when you liberate these slaves they are 
more degraded than when they are slaves, and 
commit more crime. Diffusion will come nearer 
promoting ultimate peaceful emancipation than any 
movement that can be made. And coming to the 
South, southern gentlemen will bear me out, that 
the crime committed in the South is by the free 
negro, not by the slave. And although we have 
in our midst some free negroes of the best charac- 
ter, yet they do not receive from the white man 
either the same protection or sympathy that the 
slave does, whose master protects him both from 
principle and interest. 

The following will serve to show how slightly, 
if at all, the moral condition of the colored man 
is improved in the States where he is emancipated; 
and if this be the picture where the blacks are so 
few in numbers, whee can be expected if our slaves 
are to be confined to their present territorial limits, 
and numbering more than three millions, and then 


a ? 
In i 


assachusetts there is one free negro to sev- 


enty-four of the white population, and yet one-sizth | 


of the convicts are free negroes. In Connecticut 
there is one free negro to thirty-four of the white 
ee and yet one third of the convicts are 
ree negroes. In New York there is one free 
negro to thirty-five of the white population, and 
yet one-fourth of the convicts are free negroes. In 


| which we seek to carry out now. 
the patriotism of this House, now when our con- | 
stellation of liberty is shedding its bright efful- | 
gence throughout the world: let it not be dimmed || 
If it be possible, let | 


ted, and the farmer of the West, as well as the || 
planter of the South, are now rejoicing under its | 
I know || 


operation, and basking in its sunshine. 
the patriotism of the Northwest; she has not been 


into the Union; let not her first act be a stab at 


in vain. [ appeal to the patriotism of all. I ap- 
peal to the North to remember the spirit which 
animated their ancestors, and their feeling of de- 
votion to the principles of justice and the Union, 


by dividing the cluster, 
the Federal Union be preserved. Let sectional 
prejudices be banished from this Hall. 


dangering question. But, sir, on this question the 


South will maintain her rights—let that be understood; | 
and these insidious attempts to crush them will be | 
rebuked. This unconstitutional attempt to exclude | 
_ the property of the South from the territories by | 
gentlemen who proclaim that they are not Aboli- || reference to all the measures for the prosecution 
tionists, and yet who tell us in the next breath that || 
they are ** for drawing a cordon of free States | 
around us,’’ and “ for lighting up the fires of lib- | 
_ erty around us and melting the chains of slavery,’* | 
(as they call them,) will fail, surely fail, if mem- | 
bers will for a moment reflect on the history of | 
emancipation in St. Domingo, in Jamaica, and | 


elsewhere, and picture to themselves the condition 
of the South, with more than three millions of lib- 
erated slaves in their midst. I appeal to them, as 


| they regard the obligations imposed upon them by 


y regard the peace, the | 
prosperity, and the happiness of the country; as | 


the Constitution; as the 


they desire the permanence of the Union, not to 
oe this measure. But I feel an abiding con- 
dence in the magnanimity and patriotism of the 


| North,as well as in the firmness of the South. And 
'Thave no fears for this proposition. 


: th It will fail 
ultimately, sir, even if in a moment of excitement it 


satisfaction, the patriotic display we have alread 


he I en | the politicians, to the people of the States. 
appealed to in vain in the cause of commercial || 


freedom; and now she will again favorably re- | 
spond in the cause of constitutional right. Lappeal | 
to the young State of Lowa, which has just come | 


‘| sion of Congress. 


'| litical differences at home, upon every question 
I appeal to || i 


Let us || 
embark in a generous rivalry to do most in| 
| compromising, and compromising forever, and set | 

tling forever this peace-disturbing, this Union-en- | 


war, although I differ with my Whi 





thrown into this discussion by the proviso of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wivmor,] I 
unite with my friend from Georgia [Mr. Coss] in 
his bold, manly, and statesmanlike appeal, from 
It was 
an appeal worthy of him, as he stands a glorious 
Representative of the land of the heroic Ogle- 
thorpe. 


Mr. Chairman, before I come to thé discussion 


nior , of that question, permit me to address a few re- 
the Constitution: and [I know [ shall not appeal || 


marks to the committee upon the position which 


‘| the State of Maryland, by her whole delegation 


upon this floor, has held during the present ses- 
Sir, whatever may be our po- 


that has had reference to the vigorous and suc- 


| cessful prosecution of the war, Maryland has pre- 


sented an undivided front; and her delegation, en- 
tire, Whig and Democratic, has been willing and 


| anxious to give every means within the power of 


this House to aid the Executive in carrying on 
the unhappy contest in whieh this country is en- 
gaged. And I am happy to see, Mr. Chairman, 


'| by the resolutions of our Legislature, now con- 
| vened at our seat of Government—although | dif- 


fer with them in reference to the causes of this 
brethren of 
that State in reference to its origin—I am happy to 
see that they support and affirm the position which 
the Representatives from Maryland have taken in 


of the war, in a resolution which has been adopted 


| by both branches of the Legislature, in the follow- 


ing words: 


“10th. That this Legislature approve and applaud the 
course of the Representatives of Maryland in both Houses 
of Congress, in their prompt eodperation towards the su 
plies of men and money for the vigorous and successiul 

rosecution of the war since the country has been involved 
n it; and they hope and confidently expeet that the Repre- 


sentatives of the State will continue to give their aid to all 


per measures which shall be calculated to sustain the 
glory of the American arms, and promote the consummation 
of an early and honorable peace.” 


Why, sir, we would have been untrue to our con 
stituency to have taken any other course. What, 
sir, the country engaged in a contest, her arms now 
upon a foreiga soil, the honor of the country at 
issue, and a Representative of Maryland refuse to 
vote supplies of men and money! He would be 
untrue to the past character of his State—untrue to 
the present spirit of his noble constituency. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, while I speak, the wail of the fu- 


| should pass now. I hail with pride, exultation, and 


New Jersey there is one free negro to thirteen of | seen evinced by some gentlemen from the North. 


the white population, and yet one-third of the | I believe there are more ready to come up from the 
prisoners are free negroes. In Pennsylvania there || 


is one free negro to thirty-four of the white popu- 
jation, and one-third of the prisoners are free ne- 
groes. 

But gentlemen say they want to elevate the white 
man at the South; save us, sir, from the elevation 


neral march and the sound of the muffled drum has 

"scarcely died away upon the breeze, which told to 
North and West to espouse the cause of justice, || the le that a great city had turned out to bear 
the rights of the South, and the principles of the ‘| all that was mortal of her heroic sons to sleep be- 
Constitution, and rebuke now and forever this | neath the shade of her lofty monuments. Her 


mischievous spirit of fanaticism. | sons have been in the thickest of the fight; some 
Mr. D.’s hour here expired. || have fallen where the 





great and the g of every 
a Mr. BAYLY followed in a speech, having refer- || land have so often desired to fall, in the front of 
to result from turning loose three millions of slaves | ence mainly to the Wilmot proviso. He depre- |, Freedom’s phalanx; but in their death and in their 
I in our midst, Mr, Chairman, let us take care of | cated the attempts made to legislate for a coun funeral obsequies, they have beautifully illustrated 
i ourselves. We know our responsibility to God | which was not ours; which never might become 80; || wkat has been said by one of the gifted sons of 
*: and man, and we will aet in view of it. and which, he said, certainly never would become genius: 
+ 
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« There is a tear for all who die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral ery, 
And beauty weeps above the brave.”’ 


Now, sir, not only has Maryland sent her sons | 
to the battlefield; not only are there now in that 
State hundreds of her brave and gatriotic sons pant- 
ing for service under the bill which yesterday be- 
came the law of the land; but, sir, they are willing 
to contribute of their means to sustain this war. 
Whatever other gentlemen may say of their con- 
stituencies, so far as I have been able to Jearn the | 
public sentiment in Maryland, it is unanimous in 
reference to the question of a tax upon free arti- 
cles to sustain the credit of your Government. The | 
press of the city which I have the honor in part to 
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‘arene , 
|| But it has come; and we must decide upon it. 


| from Mexico. 


| ted by commissioners. 


represent, and I believe of the whole State, have | 


come out in favor of this measure, pressed upon | 
your attention by the Executive of the country. | 
They are anxious. Public opinion in that State is | 
in aad of the action of the National Legisla- | 
ture. They will welcome with pleasure a tax upon 
tea and coffee to sustain the present credit of your 
General Government, and thereby carry on more 
vigorously the operations of your army in the field. 

Why, weare told upon this floor, in reference to 
this question, that we are taxing the necessaries of | 
life. Is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, that when 
we had the tariff question up weeks and weeks 
during the last session, gentlemen, who are now so | 


were not found as deeply solicitous in reference to 
taxing other articles that may be more properly 
denominated the necessaries of life? Why, look 
at the bill of last session, sir, which is now the 
law of the land. The first great necessary of life 
is food: a necessary for man and beast. Food is 
taxed. The next great necessary of life is cloth- 
ing: clothing is taxed thirty per cent. The next 
great necessary of life, to civilized and uncivilized 


man, is iron: it is taxed thirty per cent. Thenext | 
great necessary, and, as I said, in regard to other | 
articles, both for man and beast, is salt; and I | 
struggled here through a long day’s session, last | 

hie articles: salt 


summer, to place salt among the 
is taxed twenty per cent., sugar thirty per cent. 

And now when you are called upon, not in a time 

of peace, Mr. Chairman, but in time of war, for an 

extraordinary tax—a tax to meet the expenses of the 

war—in the face of this tariff, which was sanction- 

ed at the last session; when your Government 

asks for a small tax of twenty per cent. upon these 

large articles of import, we are met with the objec- 

tion, that we are taxing the necessaries of life. 

Whatever may be the condition or patriotism of 
the constituencies of other gentlemen, be it a tax 
upon the necessaries of life or not, my constituents 
have the patriotism to bear it in war; to bear it as 
they bore direct taxation in the conflict of 1812. 
They will bear every measure that is necessary to 
carry on this war vigorously, and obtain for us a 
speedy and honorable peace; a vindication of the 
wrongs of the country, and of her invaded terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that in 
reference to one of the great measures of this ses- 
sion—a measure which was to place within the 
power of the Executive of the country the means 
of negotiating for a oerer and honorable peace— 
that, having voted the money, and having voted 
the means necessary successfully to prosecute the 
war, when we came to discuss and pass upon this 
great measure, which looks to peace, we were not 
left to discuss and act upon it, independently of 
this agitating question, which is brought up before 
us by the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I regret, sir, that, engaged in the discus- 
sion of this question, you were not permitted to 
act under the glorious yght of patriotism, and ani- 
mated by the feeling Of brotherhood which has 
ever made us one people; but that we must be 
swept by this movement from all that was calm, 
all that was elevated, all that was purifying in ref- 
erence to our common country, beneath the poi- 
sonous shade of this bohan upas tree of our good- 
ly heritage. And I regret that as this shaft was 
to be levelled at the institutions of the South, it 
should have come from the quiver itdid. I 
that it was offered by thy friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Wixisor,}] who, in reference to the tariff 
question, stood by the South; who, on that great 
question of the present Administration, was 


“ Paithful found, amid the faithless; 
Faithful enly he.” ° 


| American blood upon American soil. 
| she to do this? 
| ury? 


It will be offered; this committee must pass upon 
it: and I know of no question that rises higher in 
importance in reference to its just decision, as it 
may tell upon the harmony and the brotherly feel- 


‘ings between the different sections of this Union, 


for good or for evil. It must not only be discuss- | 
ed, Mr. Chairman, but it must be acted upon. 
Now, sir, it is something granted in all this 
discussion, that we are to acquire territory from 
Mexico. Of that I think there can be no doubt. 
We are to acquire, and we must acquire territory, 
Mexico owes our citizens a large 
amount of money; acknowledged by treaty, set- 
i She must be made to pay 
it, either in money or in territory, before our 
country can agree upon an honorable peace. She 
must be made to pay the expenses of this war, 
brought upon us by her invasion of one of the 
sovereign States of this Union, and her shedding of 
How is 
Has she any money in her treas- 
Why, sir, what is her present debt? Her 


| foreign debt was about sixty millions dollars; her 
| domestic debt about forty millions; her whole | 
| debt, then, before she commenced this controversy 


— 


| 
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with the United States of the North, was one hun- 
dred millions dollars. Her treasury is exhausted; 
her Government is bankrupt; her army unpaid, 


|, and unfed; and, upon the last breeze from the 
verse tO a tax on tea and ¢ - | ; ’ : 
— 4 offee, as a war-tax, || South, there comes to us the rumor that her Con- 


| gress, in desperation, have issued a decree against | 


the property of the church. Now, sir, it were 


| vain to look for indemnity for our citizens from 


such a Government without she pay us in ter- 
ritory. 
I take it, then, for granted, Mr, Chairman, in 


| addressing myself to this question, that we shall 
| gain territory, and must gain territory, before we 


shut the gates of the temple of Janus. 

There is another reason why we must gain it, 
Mr. Chairman. Our emigrants, in passing along 
across the broad prairies of the West, have already | 
turned their footsteps southward to California; and 
I tell you the day the Anglo-Saxon planted his | 
step upon the ‘ seagirt isle’’ down to the present 
time, his motto has ever been that which was so 
peer borne on the banner of the immortal 

ampden— 

 Vestigia nulla retrorsum.”’ 
Our emigrants are going there; they are carrying 
with them the civilization of the North; they are 
carrying with them their love for the institutions of 
these States; and I tell you, sir, if we do not gain 
this territory, Mexico can never resume her iron 
sway over it. It must either be with us, adding 
to the strength, and the wealth, and the commerce 
of this great Confederacy, or it will be an indepen- 
dent republic. We must have it. Every consid- | 
eration of national policy calls upon us to secure 
it. We must march right out from ocean to ocean. 
We must fulfil what the American poet has said of 
us, from one end of this Confederacy to the other— | 
« The broad Pacific chafes our strand; 
We hear the wild Atlantic roar.” 
We must march from Texas straight to the Pacific 
Ocean, and be bounded only by its roaring wave. 
We must admit no other Government to any par- 
tition of this great territory. It is the destiny of |) 
the white race; it is the destiny of the Anglo-Sax- | 
on race; and if they fail to perform it, they will | 
not come up to that high position which Provi- |, 
dence, in his mignty government, has assigned | 
them. 

If we are, then, to have this territory, we must | 
act in reference to the question of its domestic in- | 
stitutions. It must either preserve, what my4riend || 
from Georgia [Mr. Cogs] so truly described, a | 
neutrality in reference to it—-we must either pre- | 
serve a neutrality upon this question of slavery,’or | 
else we must adopt the proviso offered by the gen- | 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, i 
in a constitutional point of view. I have neither 
the strength nor the time to doit. Indeed, after 
the very able discussion which it received some 
two weeks since from the gentleman from South | 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruett,] and to which we have | 
listened this morning from the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Bariy,] in reference to this view of 
the case, I should not have in such a field even the 
pore privilege of a gleaner. The argument has | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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exhausted. Whatever influence it may have 
| had with others, it has clearly convinced me, that 


| 
shall not discuss this question H from a slave into a free po 
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under the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress has no power to make this prohibition against 
slavery in the territories which we may acquire. 

_ But L wish to take another view of this ques- 
tion, sir. This movement, in its remote origin, 
arose with the Abolitionists of the North. In 
making this remark, 1 do not attribute the usual 
motives which animate those gentlemen, to my 
friend from Pennsylvania. But this movement 
against the institution of slavery, as it exists in the 
southern portion of our Confederacy, had its origin 
with the Abolitionists of the North. Where did 
they come from? Who were the men who first 
started this Abolition movement in the North? 
They were Englishmen. It came from England, 
a nation that has done more to forge the chains of 
millions than any other nation on earth; a nation 
whose statute book is disgraced by enactment after 
enactment for the encouragement of the slave trade. 
Yes, sir; a nation which, in the face of the remon- 
strances of the American colonies, year after year, 
poured out this population upon the shores of the 
New World. Why, sir, witnessing the scenes 
which we do, or whose report is brought to us 
now upon every breeze that comes from the East, 
one would think that Great Britain had fall scope 
for the exercise of her philanthropy at home. 
What a spectacle is now presented! A nation in 
the midst of Christendom, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, upon the borders of starvation, speaking to the 
world, trumpet-tongued, of the misrule of centu- 
ries! A nation, at her own door, occupying a rich 
and fertile soil, beggared, crushed to the earth, and 
now upon the very verge of starvation, brought 
about by her misgovernment! And this is the 
nation that would send her philanthropy across the 
waters against the institutions of the Now World! 
Why, sir, although it has been truly said that 
charity should not be bounded by home, home is 
the place from which it should start, and where its 


| genial light should first shine. 


Now, sir, this movement has for its avowed 
object the benefit of the slave. Mr. Chairman, 
I claim to be as much the friend of the black 
man as any Abolitionist of the North. I claim 
to be the friend of every man who is made in 
the likeness of his Creator—who walks with 
his face erect to the heavens; and I would jend 
every effort within my power to enhance the hap- 
piness of every man. But, sir, when you come 
to look at the means which are proposed, I ask, 
are they to carry forward or advance the happiness 
of the colored race? Could they be liberated? 
Why, there is no man here, and no man, I sup- 
pose, in the North, so wild as tg believe that they 
could, with safety, either to themselves or to the 
inhabitants of the southern States. As has been 


| well remarked to-day, and shown by statistics, it 


would be but to usher them intocrime, and misery, 


and degradation. This institution of slavery—of 


African slavery—has been the work of centuries. 
It has been said—(these wy © are beyond +4 
ken)—but it has been said to have been the fufil- 
ment of that terrific prophecy, which said that 


_ one of the sons of the patriarch of the ark should 
| be servant to his brethren. AS gr 
_ this country in the course of centaries; it can only 


But it has grown upon 


be safely removed by the same process, ; 
Now, sir, as I said before, in Maryland, in ref- 
erence to this question, we occupy & somewhat 
peculiar position. Weare aslave State. Weare 
the first State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
We have a free State on the north, and a slave 
State on the south. We do not legislate in refer- 
ence to this question of freedom. No man would 


dare propose in the Legislature of our State the 


abolition of this tenure between the master and 
the slave. But yet, sir, by the slow process of 
causes beyond human agency, and above al! hu- 
man legislation, that State is destined, at some 
future day, to take her rank amid the free States 
of the North. Her population is rapidly changing 
lation. The statistics 

upon this question, when looked into, show some 
mighty results, In one of the counties of Mary- 
land, (Cecil,) in 1790, the slave population amount- 
| ed to 3,407; the free colored population only to 163. 
| In 1840, as shown by the last census, the slave 
population in the same county has dwindled down 
| to 1,352, less than one-half its number in 1790; and 
| the free colored population has swelled up to 2,551: 
about fifteen times its number at the former date. 
In the city of Baltimore, in 1790, the number of 
slaves was 5,477, and of free colored persons only 
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604. In 1840, the number of slaves was 4,396, | 
and of free colored persons 3,486: showing a 
gradual decrease of the slave, and a vast increase 
of the free colored population, And the same re- 
sult is shown throughout the whole State. Here 
the black population are changing from a slave 
population to a free colored population, and this 
without the agency of law, but by causes beyond 
all human control. . 

It has been from a variety of causes, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have an open door to the North; we 
have an open door to the South. As slave habor 
has become of less value, our citizens, with their 
property, have migrated to the cotton-growing 
Stutes;and we have thereby gradually been passing | 
off to the South a portion of this population. We 
have also been making an effort, though a very 
feeble one, to provide for our free colored population 
a safe home and an asylum upon the continent from 
which there fathers came. We do not hope ever, 
sir, to raise sufficient means to send to the coast of 
Africa, all who may be able or willing to go; but 
all we have hoped, in our efforts to plant there the 
colony which bears our name, is, that in the course 
of time, we shall make it as attractive to the black 
man, as our shores are to the oppressed white man 
of Europe. When we shal! have done that, the 
mission of our benevolence is at an end. 

Now, I want, in reference to this question, that 
the same cause that are bringing about this result, 
slowly but surely, in Maryland, may be left to 
operate upon the southern States; that you may | 
draw no * cordon” around them; that you may not | 
confine this population there, but may permit them | 
to be diffused, both South and West: and I believe 
in the course of centuries, (and with the great 
Creator of the Universe “a day is as a thousand 
years and athousand years as aday,’’) this institu- 
tion will gradually travel down to the extreme 
southwest, where this population will mingle with 
the mixed population of Mexico, and meet there a 
homogeneous race. 

Mr. Chairman ;: If you draw this cordon around 
the southern Statesand prohibit this property from 
being taken into this great territory, what is the 
inevitable result? You year after year increase 
the disproportion between the black race and the 
white in the States of the South. If you say that 
this property shall not be carried there, the white 
man who owns no slaves, will go from the South; 
the white population will remove, but the slaves 
will be left; and year after year, if you believe this 
institution to be an evil, you are magnifying its 
pease to do harm, by increasing the disproportion 
vetween the two populations, and the predomi- 
nance of the blacks. * Diffuse it, and it is innocuous; 
create a large disproportion between the white 
and black population, and you make it a mighty 
weapon of evil, 

Theres another view of this subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, apart from the constitutioaal question, which 
appeals to the sense of justice of the northern por- 
tion of this Confederacy. By whom, if this terri- 
tory is to be acquired, is it to be purchased? By 
the whole Union. From whence comes the treas- 
ure to meet these extraordinary expenses? From 
the common treasury of the Union. Now, sir, that 
is supplied in great part by the duties on the im- 
ports of other countries. Who pays for the im- 
ports which are brought here, and which create the 
revenue of your Government? What portion of 
the Union furnishes the largest contributions to 
meet our debt in Europe? Why, sir, I find that 
in 1842 the exports of the domestic produce of our 
country amounted to $92,969,996; of which cotton, 
the exclusive product of the South, gave $47,593,- 
464—nearly one-half! In 1843, the exports of this 
country amounted, speaking in round numbers, to 
over $77,000,000; of which cotton contributed over 
$49,000,000. In 1844, the exports went up again to 
$99,000,000; of which cotton gave $54,000,000; and 
in 1845, the total amount was $99,000,000; of which 
cotton gave $51,000,000: the exports of cotton in 
all these years being more than one-half of the en- 
tire domestic exports of the country. 

Here, then, is the South, the slaveholding por- 
tion of the community, furnishing more than one- 
half of the exports of our country; furnishing, 
therefore, the medium in which more than one-half 
of the imports of your country, upon which your 
duties are levied, are paid for. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is there any justice, would 
there be any justice, in declaring that the territory | 
which has thus been acquired with the common | 
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that this institution shall not be there, you prevent 
the citizen of the slaveholding State from going 
there. You might as well decree that no man from 
the slaveholding States should place his footsteps 


upon this newly-ucquired territory. What justice, 


what reason, is there in thus putting a ban upon 
him, when he, with you, alike contributes for its 
acquisition ? 


Now, sir, in 1819 this great question engaged | 


the attention of Congress for a series of weeks. It 
was discussed in all its bearings; and by common 
consent, in which the South have since acquiesced, 
the line of 36° 30’ was agreed upon—that south of 
that parallel of latitude should be given to the 
South, and north of it exclusively to the North; 
that south of that line the institution of the South 
should be permitted to prevail, and north of that 
line it should be excluded. 1 believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that was a fair, a just, and an honorable com- 
promise; and I believe that the same spirit which 
animated the convention which gave to us our glo- 
rious Constitution—a convention over which pre- 
sided George Washington—that the same spirit 
that animated that convention in reference to the 
compromises of the Constitution, animated the 
Congress who decided upon the admission of Mis- 
souri; and I believe it is the same spirit which will 


animate the American people, when they come to 


pass nitimately upon this great question. f 
Will it not be just in reference to this territory, 
Mr. Chairman?” It will nearly divide Upper Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, giving an equal portion 
to the North and to the South. The reasons which 
operated upon the Congress of 1819, are just as 
imperative this day; the same sense of justice, the 
same sense of respect for the compromises of the 
Constitution, appeals to us now, as influenced the 
statesmen of 1819. I know that in the discussion 
of the Missouri question, one view was presented 
by the South which is not presented, and which 
cannot be, upon this occasion: but that does not 
ulter the reason of the thing. It was said you had 
not prohibited slaves from being carried there when 
Missouri was a territory; and because you had 
not, it would be unjust now to turn them away. 
That was one of the reasous presented at that time, 
which is not applicable now. Sull, sir, it does not 
alter the justice and right of the case. It was still 
planted upon those great principles of compromise 
and of justice which gave being, and which have 
ever since given life and vitality, to the Constitu- 
tion, f ; 
Mr. Chairman, since this question has origina- 
ted in the North; since it has been permitted to 


mingle in the discussions of Congress, it has done | 
much, I fear, to break up that brotherhood of feel- | 


ing, that unity of interest, which have heretofore 
characterized the inhabitants of this extended coun- 
try. It has done much to destroy that community 
of feeling and interest in the various sections of the 


country, which, coming down to us asa rich leg- 


acy from our fathers, should ever animate us, and 
those who come after us, to the end of time. 


And in this connexion, I will send to the Clerk’s || 
table, and ask to be read, a portion of the parting | 
|| address of that man of whom one has so eloquently | 
said, that ** Providence had made him childless, | 


| that a nation might call him father:”’ 


« The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 


| ple, is also ever dear to you. I[t is justly so; for itis a main 
| pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the support 


of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad: of your 
safety, of your prosperity: of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that from different 
causes and from different quarters, much pains will be 


taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds || 


the conviction of this truth: as this is the 


| litical fortress against which the batteries of internal and ex- 
| ternal enemies will be most constantly and actively (though 


often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite mo- 
ment that you should properly estimate the immense value 
of your national Union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 


| immovable attachment to it, aceustoming yourselves to think 


and speak of itas ofthe palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watebing for its preservation with a jealous 
anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may § t even a 


suspicion that it ean in any event be abandoned, and indig- | 


nantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 


parts,’’ 

Now, sir, it seems that with prophetic ken this 
great man foresaw that there would be efforts to 
alienate one portion of this Confederacy from the 
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intin your po- || 





treasure and the common blood of the whole Union, || 
should be set apart exclusively for the use and oc- || 
cupancy of a portion of her citizens? If you say | 


other; and, as his last act upon the public stage 
before he retired to the banks of his own Potomac. 
he warned his countrymen against those * jngidi. 


| ous attempts.” So long as there is among the 


|| American people that respect and love for their 
common ancestry; so long as they all value that 
Constitution, whiche given them as a rich lecae 
from their fathers, guaranties and preserves inyjo- 
lable all their rights; so long as they feel they can 
dwell safely beneath its broad shield, no disunion 
will ever be permitted to take place. The Union 
_ will be dear to them; they will stand by it, and die 
if need be, in its defence. But impaired once, jn 
_ the southern mind, that feeling of confidence in the 
Constitution; give them once an example that it 
_ can be violated with impunity; that it is no longer 
a shield to protect them from unjust legislation 
ae sap the very foundation of their love for 
| the Union, and scatter among them the firebrands 
of discord and disunion. 

Sir, if such gloomy results are to come; if, b 
the agitation of this question throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, this holy feeling which 
should ever animate our bosoms, as American 
citizens having one common origin and common 
interest, if these feelings are to be weakened by 
this unfortunate question which is agitating us, and 

| has agitated the country; if the light of our glori- 
ous institutions is once put out, “I know not 
where is the Promethean heat that can its light re- 
lume.’? Come from whatever quarigr it may, if 
this Union is ever to be broken down; if our com- 
mon feelings of brotherhood are to be sundered; if 

| we are to be swept away from all we now love, 
and a feeling of alienation of one portion of the 

| Union to the other is to be engendered in the 
breasts of her citizens, I tell the man who is the 
means of bringing about this disastrous result, be 
he who he may, that he will be 


* A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 


The floor was next obtained by 
Mr. GORDON, who addressed the committee as 
_ follows: 

| Mr. Cuainman: I have upon a previous occa- 
sion expressed my views generally in regard to the 
| war, and to this question of prospective slavery in 
the territory which we have conquered from Mexi- 
/ co. Ido not intend upon this occasion to travel 
over any of the ground I then occupied, nor do I 
intend upon this occasion to change from the hum- 
| ble position taken by me in that speech.” But 
there are some questions connected with these two 

topics that I feel disposed to notice. 
he time now is, Mr. Chairman, when slavery 
can be discussed and talked about upon this floor, 
| as dispassionately as any other question that comes 
within the scope of national legislation; a time that 
everybody expected to arrive; when, sir, it can be 
| talked about and discussed here without produ- 
| cing a dissolution of the union of these States, or 
an explosion of Congress. True it is, Mr. Chair- 
| man, that there are some Hotspurs upon this floor, 
who, in the discussion, have echoed and reéchoed 
through this Hall and resounded over the country 
the cry of dissolution of the Union. No sensible 
man, no statesman who can look into the next day, 
has made any such proclamation as this; but I say 
some Hotspurs upon this floor, whose opinion is 
as light as the air that floats around this Capitol, 
and as evanescent, have proclaimed upon the con- 
summation of the Wilmot proviso a dissolution of 
the union of the United States of America. Sir, 
you might just as well talk, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, of overturning the Christian religion, as of 
| dissolving the union of the United States. Next 
to the Christian religion, the people of these Uni- 
ted States, from north to south, from east to 
| west, all cherish and adore this holy and sacred 
‘| Union of ours. A dissolutifn of the Union! And 
| for what? Why, because territory, now free 
|| from the stain of slavery, is forever to remain 
‘and be held free by us; because the ban is to be 
| put upon that institution by the action of the Con- 
| gress of the only free Government on earth, so 
| far as regards territory which we may acquire, 
/and which may be under the exclusive jurisdic- 
| tion of Congress. What a consequence from such 
‘| a miserable cause! Sir, the’ cry of dissolution of 
|| the Union is second only in insanity and blasphe- 
| my to the ery in France that there was no God. 
| It isan impossibility. There is no prospect that 
| the union of these States will be dissolved upon 
| this question, or any other. Where slavery does 


| 
| 
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not exist, it shall not exist, and New Mexico and 
California, already acquired by conquest, will be, 
and must be, and shall be, preserved free—this in- 
sane cry to the contrary notwithstanding. Sir, as 
evidence that this is to be so, at this time, at this 
day, we see the question of slavery here debated 
on both sides with argument, wit 
candor. 

Whatare the arguments that are opposed to that 
proviso, that is known throughout the country as 
the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” 
sented at this session of Congress by an esteemed 


colleague of mine? Why, that Congress has no |! 


power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 


which has been re-pre- | 


fs ; , 
|| tion of the treaty-making power of this Govern. | 


reason, with || 


the Territories that belong to the United States, and || 


are not yet erected into States; that we have no 
ower to legislate upon the subject at all. Sir, 
it is too late in the day to question the power over 
this subject in the Territories. Congress has not 


only legislated upon the subject in the Territories, | 
but it has abolished slavery where it existed by | 


law, and that, too, with the entire concurrence of 
the southern portion of the Confederacy. 
yet, at this time they get up here, as if the history 
of the legislation of this country was forgotten, and 
deny the authority of Congress to act upon this 
subject at all. In 1787, when the celebrated ordi- 
nance to which reference has so often been made, 
was enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
slavery existed by law in the Northwest Terri- 
tory—throughout all that territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. This territory was owned and 
claimed by Virginia, New York, and Connecticut. 


These three States claimed it, and without here at- | 


tempting to decide how much or what particular 
portion each State respectively owned, they to- 
gether did own the territory northwest of the Ohio; 


isted by law, and of course by the laws of these 
States it existed in this territory. By the ordi- 
nance of 1787, this institution was abolished by 
the Congress of the United States in all this terri- 
tory, and from that day to this there has been no 


such thing as slavery in that favored portion of | 


this Union. Ag 
Sir, in regard to the Louisiana territory—to the 
Louisiana purchase—slavery existed there when 


compromise, it was expressly abolished, north of 
36° 30’, in all the territory of Louisiana, with the 
exception of Missouri. 

In regard to the Oregon territory, this House 


And | 


i| 


Virginia. 
| this country, vote for a bill abolishing it here in | 
'| this: District, almost in the heart of the South, 
against the will or without the consent of the peo- | 


/ment, we have been, according to this modern 
doctrine, violating the Constitution of the United 
States. Sir, I should like to know in what school 

' these gentlemen studied the Constitution of the 
United States. Certainly not in the school of the 

| founders of this Government and the framers of the 

Constitution: for all the great men of that age, 
who participated in the Revolution and in founding 
the Gecaruaun, concurred in the power of this 
| Government to exclude slavery from, or abolish it 
in, the Territories that belonged to the Union. 

I have no doubt Congress has the power to abo- 
lish slavery even in this District. I have not the 
least question upon that subject, and, in fact, this 
was southern doctrine, 

In the cession of this territory to the Union by 
Maryland and Virginia, the idea of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia probably did 
not occur to the States making the cession; and I 
agree with the distinguished man who received the 
patronage and suffrage of the South, coming from 
the North, the creat ‘* Northern man with southern 
principles,”? who met this question, which was dis- 
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suffrages of the South, and declared openly, man- | 


fully, and above-board, that Congress had the 
power vested in it to abolish slavery in this District; 


et he would veto any bill for it, because it would | 


xe a surprise upon the States of Maryland and 


| 
| tinetly put to him when he was about to receive the 
| 


Nor would I, in this stage of slavery in 


ple of the southern States. I will not now state 


|| the reasons why; they must be obvious to every 


1 own th ‘| mind. 
and at this time in these three States slavery ex- || 


Mr. Van Buren is not the only public man who 


| has asserted the right and power of Congress to | 
|| legislate upon this subject in the Territory of the | 


'| United States. 


He is not the only President. I || 


| can refer to Mr. Madison in support of the same | 


| 


it came into the Union; and, by the Missouri | 


has twice incorporated in the bill providing for a | 


territorial government over it, a provision sub- 
stantially like that contained in the ordinance of 
1787, not abolishing slavery there, because it does 


not exist, but excluding and forever prohibiting it || headed, tried statesman, coming from the South, 


Q Slavery has been | 
protected both in Florida and in Louisiana, while | 


from planting its foot there. 
they were respectively Territories of this Union. 


This institution existin 


coe and by the whole power of the United 
tates, and by treaty, too. And I want to know 


if the veers power is the part of the Gov- | 

ich is authorized to regulate or abolish | ee 
ise. 
cumstances respecting the adoption of the Constitution ; the | 
|| ideas upon the limitation of the powers of Congress to inter- | 


ernment w 


slavery in the Territories, while Congress hf no | 
power over the subject? Look to the Constitu- 


tion—read it; and see if, in the treaty-making 
power there defined, you can find one word about 
establishing or abolishing slavery; and yet the 
treaty-making power has again and again acted 
upon this subject. But southern men will give to 


there when these Ter- | 
ritories came into the Union, it was protected, not | 
in terms, but in fact protected by the laws of Con- || 


|} has taken place, he was more convinced of the propriety of | 
the idea; but, as the business has engaged the attention of || 


| tage over the North. 


| position. And I will take occasion here to read a 


in Congress in March, 1790, after the ordinance of 


ject of slavery in the Territories. 





= 


for me to say, that it is too late in the day to ques- 
tion the rights and power of Congress to exercise 
its discretion upon the subject of slavery in any or 
all the Territories belonging to the Government. 
They begun this legislation while we were but a 
Confederacy, when the power of the Union was 
far less potential than it is under the Constitution. 
This power has never been abandoned, and I trust 
that the true sentiment of the South, and the good 
sense of the South, never will exclude from this 
Government the power to legislate over this sub- 
Certainly, the 
North will never yield the power this Government 
undoubtedly has, and always, has exercised, over 
the subject. 

Now, while I assert and maintain the power and 
right of Congress over this subject in the Territo- 
ries, I am free to say, that in the States, Congress 
has no power. Whether slavery shall or shall 
not exist in any State in this Union, is a question 
which the State can alone decide for itself; and the 
Congress of the United States, the North, the 
South, and every legislative power of this people 
Will be brought into requisition, to protect the States 
in their rights upon this subject, under the Con- 
stitution. The foreign world, or the Abolitionist 
at home, can never be allowed to interfere in this 
matter at all within the States. But whether we 
shall legislate or not upon the subject in the Terri- 
tories of this Government, is a matter to be left to 
the discretion of Congress. The power is with us: 
whether we will use it or not, is purely a matter of 
policy and expediency. 

The gentleman from Virginia said that this pro- 





| viso was utterly destructive of all the ends of the 


Constitution. By that, I understand him to mean, 


| that slavery is now regarded by the South as an 


essential element of our Government: that it is an 
essential element to the Federal Government; that 
the Constitution was originated to perpetuate and 
to extend this institution; that it was so intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. Sir, the quota- 


|| tion that I have made from Mr. Madison disproves 


short speech of Mr. Madison, from Elliott’s De- | 
| bates, touching this question, which was delivered | 


| 1787 was established, upon committing the memo- | 


rials of the Quakers upon the slave-trade. Mr. 


Burke, from the South, reprobated the commit- | 
ment, as subversive of the Constitution, as surren- | 


dering our claim, and blowing the trumpet of sedi- 
tion in the southern States. 

And others took the same ground. They were 
alarmed at the proposition, and talked very much 
in the style of some of the celebrated orators from 


that. Slavery was regarded by the framers of the 
Constitution as a temporary institution, which was, 
some day or other, to come to an end in this coun- 
try; but now it is made, by the gentlemen from 
the South, an essential element in the Government 
itself, intended to be forever fostered, protected, 
- etuated, and extended over the earth, without 
imit, and that too by power contained in the Con- 


| stitution. 


Another argument put forth by the gentlemen 


| from the South, in opposition to this provision, is, 
| that it is unfair and unjust towards the South; that 


the South, atthisday. Mr. Madison, a cool, clear- | 


rebuked this kind of talk in the arguments he ad- 
vanced: 

«¢ Mr. Madison observed that it was his opinion yesterday, 
that the best way to proceed in the business was to commit 
| the memorial without debate on the subject. From what 


many members, and much has been said by gentlemen, he 
would offer a few observations for the consideration of the 
He then entered into a critical review of the cir 


tl fere in the regulations of commerce in slaves, and showing 
|| that they were not precluded from interposing in their im- 


the treaty-making power the right of action upon | 
it, while they deny it to the legislative power, be- | 


cause, forsooth, it takes two-thirds of the Senate to 
make a treaty, and the smallest slave State has as 
many votes in the Senate as the largest free State. 
Sir, it exists in both the treaty-making and legis- 
lative power, and has been exercised by both. 
The honorable gentleman from Virginia, who 
spoke some time since, [Mr. Seppown,] in his furi- 
us onslaught, in his violent attack, upon the un- 
answerable remarks of my colleague, [Mr. Kina,] 
said that that speech of his, or personal explana- 
tion, was not only a violation in a single particu- 
lar of the Constitution, but a violation of the whole 
instrument. And the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Bayiy] to-day said that this provision was 
destructive of all the ends of the Constitution: so 
that in this ordinance of 1787, in the treaty in re- 


| portation; and generally, to regulate the mode in which 
| every species of business shall be transacted. He adverted 
tothe western country, and the cession of Georgia, in which 


slavery; which shows that gentlemen are mistaken in sup- 
ing that Congress cannot constitutionally interfere in the 
usiness in any degree whatever. 
mitting the petition, and justified the measure, by repeated 
| precedents in the proceedings of the House.’ 


And in defence of the position he took, he stated 


Georgia, in which Congress had the 
late the subject of slavery. Now, I undertake to 
say, that from the organization of this Govern- 
ment, down to this time, Congress had, in an un- 
broken series of acts of legislation, prohibited and 
abolished slavery, and legislated upon the subject 
of slavery in the Territories belonging to the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Now, without entering into any metaphysical 


|| disquisition as to the powers conferred by the Con- 
|| stitution upon Congress, which nobo oF can un- 


|| derstand, even if they are comprehend 


by those 


He was in favor of com- | 


|] 


i 
i} 
i 
i} 
| 


| 


ill, in the whole history of the legislation and ac- ‘| who utter these fine-spun arguments, it is sufficient | 


gard to Florida, in our action upon the Oregon 


while northern men can go to this country with 


_ their property, the South is excluded. No such 
from the leading State of the South, who may be || 
said to be the father of the Constitution almost, | 


thing; it is not the design, nor the terms, nor the 
effect, of the proviso. The South can go to this ter- 
ritory as well as the North, and take any property 
to it that the North can. But the South want to 


_ take to this new territory what they call property, 


which the North have not, and would not have if 


| they could, and in conscience could not have if 
'they would. The South, in this, seek an advan- 


The great difficulty in the way of the South to 


accomplish this injustice, lies here: man cannot 
hold property in man; slaves are not property ex- 
| cept in the slaveholding States. Out of the slave 
| States, and out of countries where slave 


is toler- 
ated by law, slaves are not property. They are 
property in the slave States only upon the prin- 


Congress have certainly the power to regulate the subject of || ciple that might makes right. Sir, man cannot 


hold property in man. And are not slaves men? 
Have they not the human form, the human voice, 
the human mind? Have they not a hope of im- 
mortality and a hope of Heaven? Are they to go 
down to the grave like beasts? Why has God 


many instances in which that power had been ex- | implanted in their bosoms an independent wish to 
ercised; he particularly instanced the cession of || be free, if by nature they are not free? The South 
wer to regu- || may go to thi 


8 territory, if this proviso is adopted, 


with all and everything that is ised in the 
North and among enlightened and civilized nations 
as property. But if they take there men and 


women and children, who, by the laws of the slave 
States, are property, and are, by comity and com- 
pact, treated as property by the Federal Govern- 
ment within these States; if they go to this terri- 
tory with what they call property, and is tolerated 
as property within their ive States, why 
these men, women, and children, stand forth * re 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled,’’ from the 
shackles that the laws of the slave States bind upon 
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theen; they breathe the air of freedom, and their | Congress. The North will never dissolve the | 


shackles fall. z ; 
Mr. Chairman, why do the North now agitate 
this question? 1 have already stated my opinion 


| 
| 


in regard to the proper time when the question | 
should be raised, and yet I have yielded that pri- || 
vate opinion of mine, and intend to vote for the | 


proviso upon this bill. But why do the North 


agitate this eee now? And ifit is put in this || 


bill, what effect will it have? Why, sir, I regard 
it as merely declaratory of what the North intend 
to do when this territory comes into the Union, 
aud we begin to legislate upon it as we have done 
upon other territories belonging to the Government. 
Su, unless slavery be excluded from this territory 
while it belongs to the United States, is there a 
gentleman within the sound of my voice, that does 
not know that California and New Mexico are to 
be and will be peopled by the inhabitants of Texas, 
Missouri, and the South; that these people are to 
rush into that country, carrying their slaves with 
them; not waiting the wave of population as it 
naturally moves on, but by concert taking time by 
the forelock and settling the question in faver of 
slavery in advance of our salutary and prohibitory 
legislation? They intend to fill up this country 
with their slave population: and when they have 
planted the institution there, then, when they come 
to ask admittance into this Union asa State, we 
have got to admit them with slavery, as we did 


Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 


souri, 

I have read the speech of the great statesman of 
the South, (Mr. Catuoun,) made in the Senate on 
Tuesday last, and I think I understand the policy 
of the South. Well, that gentleman who is reputed 
as the great southern leader, that distinguished 
statesman, whose voice in the South is potential 
oe the subject, says, hold on to the territory of 
New Mexico and California that we have already 
conquered from Mexico, not as a conquest, but as 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, and for what 
is due to our citizens for wrongs committed upon 
their rights bY the Government and people of Mexi- 
co. So far, I go with him, and I am glad that he 
made thatannouncement. With him, my determi- 


| that would be a fair division of territory. Mr. 
|| Chairman, I would like to know if this line of | 
| are States to be formed in reference to it? 
| you to have slave States south and free States 


| separated from them hereafter, by an impassable 
gulf; that they will be banished to that country 
| from whose bourne no traveller returns. 
| the gentleman from Maryland, get Gies,] who | 

that we should | 


| There you have a State running up from the 


| the preliminary proceedings that brought Texas 


| into the Union. Slavery existed in the butt end || 


| north as south 
| States out of this new territory, I want to know, | 
| if slave laws are to operate on one side of this 
| line and not on the other, if this line should not 


against them, if there should be from the North | 
found doughfaces enough bought up or scared up 
to turn the scale against them; never. But I un- 
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| 


| Union upon this question; and they never will || Why, if by making this territory free States 
| threaten to dissolve it, if the majority should be | 


dertake to say, those who from the North sell the | 


North out upon this subject, will find a dissolution | 
from their constituents ; that they will ever be 


Why, 


has just taken his seat, wante 
divide this territory by the line of 36° 30’ north lati- | 
tude—the Missouri compromise line—and thought 


Ht 
1 


| 


36° 30’ is to be the dividing line of States, how || 


north of that line? How is it in regard to Texas? 


Are | 


mouth of the Rio Grande to the parallel of 429: || 


are the slave laws of Texas operative south of 
36° 30' and not north of that line? Oh, no; 
they operate throughout the whole State, as well | 
of that line. And if you form 


be the boundary of the State? The Missouri | 
compromise line was proposed to be recognised in 


of the territory; a great part of that territory is | 


south of 36° 30’, a part of it runs up to 42°; | 


and how is it, there?) Why, slavery extends up to | 


_ 42°; because the laws of Texas tolerate slavery. | 


Now, as the line of 36° 30’ will not in all pro- 
bability be made the dividing line between States, 
it is impracticable to adopt that line as a line south 
of which slavery is to exist and be enforced, and | 
north of which it is not to go. I don’t know how 


| the States will be formed and laid out of this ter- 


nation is fixed upon the subject, that this territory is |) 


to be ours. 
fully and closely, you will find concealed in it this 
policy, that it is to be ours or not to be ours, when 
you come to treat, according as it is to be slave or 
free; that is the policy shadowed forth. How long 
is it to be hung up, like Mahomet’s coffin between 
heaven and earth, in this dubious position—to be 
ours or not to be ours—waiting the decision of this 

uestion of free territory or not free territory in 

Jongress ? 
ty” to suspend this territory, to make it neither 
one thing nor the other, neither in the Union nor 
out of the Union, very much like the doctrine of 
nullification? Why, until it is filled up with slaves; 
and then the North will yield, as they have always 


How long is this ‘* masterly inactivi- | 


yielded; they will take it as the North did Texas, | 


rather than have it remain an independent confed- 
eracy of the Saxon race upon our southern border. 


the Union that were used to bring in Texas, and | 


with equal force and equal merit. Now this terri- 
tory must be ours; it never can go back to Mexico. 


If you abandon it, as in one contingency the Sena- | 


tor from South Carolina favors, why, you will have 


another war. Our people are already going there; | 


they will go there and take their slaves with them, | 


j 
' 
| 
} 
| 


unless you prohibit slavery in advance. When 


get strong enough to overthrow the Mexican 


ney 
authority, then there will be another revolution | 
. | 
nine years, when the territory is full of this insti- | 


similar to the Texan revolution; and after eight or 


tution, we are to have another annexation and 
another war. 


This territory is now ours by conc uest; here it 


i 


is in our military occupation; let us hold on to it | 
now we have it, and regulate it while we may. I | 


am glad that the South agree with the North that 
it is never to be given up. We are engaged in a 
war, and we may as oo fight it out now as here- 
after; and let us settle the question of slavery as 
soon as we can; but slavery or no slavery, that ter- 
ritory is to be ours. And I say, if the North will be 
united upon this subject, and oppose the introdue- 
tion of slavery into this territory, they can settle 
that question now as it should be settled, and keep 
the territory. But, on the other hand, I am free to 
admit this is a question to be decided by votes in 


H 


| this institution of slavery northwest of the Ohio || 


_ know how that may be. I do not know but slave 


But, if you will read that speech care- || 


| according to some of her statesmen of the present 
The same arguments will be used to bring it into || 


| son why we should not keep it free? On the same | 


ritory if it become ours. Butslavery must exist | 
throughout the entire bounds of a State, or not 
exist in it at all. There cannot and will not be a 
compromise line within a State. 

The gentleman from Virginia who preceded me | 
to-day, took the ground that the ordinance of 1787, | 
so far as it undertook to interfere with or abolish | 














lest you depreciate the value of the southern sla 


e? 


’ b i ou 
are the instrument in the hand of Providence, in 


crumbling this institution in the dust by the pro. 
cess of natural law, God speed the progress of free. 
dom. I have always supposed that the South 
when they acknowledge this to be a curse which 
they could not shake off, as they have uniform| 
done by their distinguished men, would consider 
it a blessing if some way were devised by which 
they could get rid of it without violence, and 
with safety to themselves. Well, here we have 
it. Let the waves divide: let the children of Israg| 
ss through the Red Sea on dry land. Let there 
cS a cordon of free States on the south. But 
no, the South forbid, because it deprived them 
of a slave market. I have no doubt the Egypt. 
ians would have established themselves on the 
other side of the Red Sea if they had thought that 
their slaves were going to get away as they did, 
and then the long-oppressed children of Israel 
would never have seen the happy promised land 


| of Canaan flowing with milk and honey. There 


is a way of getting rid of this institution. Theda 


| is coming in this country when the slave shall be 


| 


| 


| 


free; and all attempts to prevent it will prove as 
abortive as the measures of Pharoah to prevent the 


| passage of the Hebrews. 


We have heard to-day from the gentleman from 


| Texas and the gentleman from Ohio—I mean the 
|| gentleman who said his constituents demanded ac- 


tion, action, action; and certainly he obeyed his 
constituents; for from the beginning to the ending 
of his speech, he thumped his table with his fist as 
with a beetle. [A laugh.] That action was suited 
to the will of his constituents, if it was not suited 
to the words that he uttered, if, indeed, he uttered 
any words that a sane, sensible man could com- 
prehend. [Renewed laughter.] He says slavery 


"cannot exist without positive enactment, and if this 


territory comes into the Union, it will come in free 
and remain free, until Congress pass laws estab- 
lishing slavery; and he wants any man to contro- 
vert this doctrine if he can. Why, I can tell the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Parrisn,] what his 
constituents know and believe, whether it has got 


‘into his head or not, that, without this proviso, 


either at this session of Congress or incorporated 
into the territorial law when you come to organize 
a government over that territory, slavery will exist 
there, and with it it never will. The South knew 


| this and understood it. This is the policy shadow- 


. . ons | 
river, was null and void. Sir, in December, 1788, | 
more than a year after the ordinahce of 1787 was | 


adopted, a legislative act was passed by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, ratifying, confirming, and adopt- 
ing the ordinance of 1787-—the ordinance which abol- 
ished slavery where it existed de jure if not de facto. 
The territory wasa wilderness, occupied by savages, 
yet slavery existed there de jure; and the Legislature | 


ed forth by the speech of that distinguished states- 
man from the South, and the avowed policy of the 
gentleman from Virginia, to defeat action upon this 


matter, as they hold it will exist there unless we 


| ~positivel 
| ment. A 


prohibit it by the action of this Govern- 
nd this is the reason why the South are 


so strenuous in their opposition to our acting on 


of Virginia, by the confirmation of the ordinance of || 
| 1787, approved of this abolition of slavery in what 


was once her territory —that institution which now, | 


| mon. 


day, cannot be abolished in New Mexico and Cal- || 


ifornia, because, forsooth, Congress have no power | 
to act on this subject. How convenient it is for 
gentlemen of the South to blow hot and cold on 
this subject as their interest varies. I have already 
alluded to a distinguished statesman from the 
South in the other end of this Capitol, as to the 
southern policy. A distinguished statesman from 
Virginia, on this floor, put forth the same doc- 
trine to-day, that this territory will not be ours 


never will be, if this measure be consummated. 
But if this proviso fails—if this policy of masterly 
inactivity is adopted, and the South is suffered to 
occupy this territory with their slaves, then it will 
be ours. I believe I am not mistaken in the policy. | 
It is not publicly avowed: that is the secret policy | 
of the South in regard to all this territory. 
But the South complain that we are depreciating | 


from this newly-acquired territory. Now I do not | 


if this proviso be adopted; that it is not ours, and | 


i} 


} 
| 


this subject. Let it alone, and slavery will take 
care of itself, with the aid of the slaveholder. _ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this Wilmot proviso with 
me is, as [ have already said upon this floor, in days 
gone by, in reference to this bill, not a sine qua 
I will vote for it with or without the proviso. 
I prefer to vote for the bill with it. After what 
has taken place on this subject, I dare not, in ref- 
ewnce to public opinion in the North, vote against 
it. I think it is time to yield, and not to set up 
here my private opinion in regard to the precise 
time when this measure should be carried. I mean 
to carry out the enlightened judgment of the North 
so far as I know it, if the sky falls; but I do not 
believe the sky will fall in this century. 

I shall vote for the three million bill to prosecute 
the war or to consummate an honorable and ad- 
vantageous peace, to define and hold on to this 
territory to make it free. I desire that this coun- 
try, now that we have got into the war, forced 
into it by Mexico, shall hold on to this territory 
that they have conquered from these semi-barba- 
rians, and consecrate it to freedom. There is 
something patriotic, something elevating in the idea, 
that when we have been driven into a war by 4 


| the value of their property, by excluding slavery || semi-barbarian power, that we have already con- 
i | quered territory which is now within our grasp, 


and which we mean to dedicate to freedom. 


property might depreciate in value if this territory | shall vote for the three million bill, to enable the 


is occupied by a free people. But is that any rea- | 


| principle, may they not ask you to give them the | 


whole surface of God’s glo 
Where is the bound? How far south can you go 
and prohibit slavery; and where must you stop, 


| 


} 


i 


| Executive to consummate a peace advantageous to 
t he 


the country. I have no dou acted upon good 
reasons, after full deliberation and consultation, 


for their slaves? |, and with the advice and consent of his Cabinet, 


when he made this recommendation; and I have 
confidence in his Administration, and shall vote 
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all war measures and ali peace measures which | 
he calls upon us to pass, which are proper and | 
‘ust and necessary in themselves. I shall do so 
with or without the Wilmot proviso attached to 
the bill; that is to say, I will aid in putting the 
proviso in the bill, but if it fail, still I will vote for 
the bill. I candidly believe if you bring in here a 
separate proposition, a joint resolution of Congress, 
declaring the will of this nation that this territory | 
shall be ours henceforth, and forever free from 
slavery, you would get more strength for it than 
you would connected with this bill. I fear that 
some of the Representatives from the North will 
avail themselves of the pretext, that it is con- 
nected with the bill, and will embarrass the Ad- 
ministration, and will vote against this proviso, 
and yet go home to their constituents and declare 
that they are for it disconnected and separate from |. 
the bill. Now, I am for prosecuting the war | 
with vifor, and with all the energies of this Gov- 
ernment, as becomes this great and powerful || 
nation. I am not for falling back upon the Rio 
Grande. We would have a border war, a guerilla 
war, carried on against our four regiments from 


; : , | 
now till the end of time—a never-ending war. It | 


| any intercourse or correspondence with them, 
/and especially her neighbor, the United States. } 


| vation of the human race and the peace of this con- 
| tinent at least. It has become necessary, from her 
| own conduct and degraded condition, that Mexico | 
| should be made to feel our power and appreciate || 
|| Our justice, and observe the rules of comity be- || 
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and spread there, to civilize, Christianize, and mor- || provisions therein contained. Also, relative to the permit 


| alize, that perfidious and mixed race—a community 


of pirates and robbers—and teach them what they | 
so much stand in need of—a knowledge of humani- | 
ty, industry, and justice; to their own great advan- || 
tage, and to the advantage of all nations that have | 


} 


i} 


| Neither the philanthropist, the moralist, nor the 
| Christian, will ever have any cause to regret this | 
| war, waged against us by this miserable Power, so 


far as results are concerned in reference to the ele- 


tween nations at peace. 
Mr. STEPHENS then obtained the floor, and 


|| the committee rose and reported. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House, Execu- || 
tive communications, as follows: 

A communication from the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, transmitting a report, in answer toa 
resolution of the 21st of December last, of the 


is the most puerile proposition, in my judgment, || amount of money paid to persons for services and 
that has ever been put forth by any gentleman pre- || expenses attending the draughting and perfecting 


tending to be a statesman, since the fall of Adam. | 
A vigorous war, carried into the heart of the | 
enemy’s country, it does seem to me will be the | 
shortest, the cheapest, and the least destructive to | 
human life. Humanity, economy, everything, 
concur in pushing this war with the utmost vigor, 
and bringing it to a speedy close—a close that can- 
not fail to be honorable to the United States, and a 
blessing to the Mexican nation. 


| A communication from the Secretary of War, 


| of the tariff bill furnished_ by the Secretary of the 


| Treasury to the Committee of Ways and Means 


| 


_ at the first session of the present Congress. Read 
and referred to Committee of Ways and Means. 


transmitting, in conformity with the fifth section of | 
_ the act of March 3d, 1809, a statement of the ex- | 
| penditures, during the year 1846 from the appro- 


| ing the establishment of a light-house at 


|| priation for the contingent expenses of the military 


Mr. Chairman, much sympathy, whether felt or | 
not, has, in the course of the various discussions 
on the war measures of this Administration, been 
expressed by honorable gentlemen of the Opposi- | 
tion, in this Hall and in the Senate Chamber, for | 
the poor officers and soldiers of the regular army | 
and the volunteer corps who have fallen, or been 


i| The 


| establishment. Read, laid on the table, and order- 
| ed to be printed. 

Sse proceeded to the consideration of the 
| joint resolution of the House giving thanks to Ma- 
| jor General Zachary Taylor, the officers and sol- || 
| diers under his command, for their conduct in 
storming the city of Monterey, which had been 


of settlers under the armed occupation act. Also, relative 
to the removal of the Indians now remaining in Florida. 
Also, relative to losses sustained from depredations of In- 
dians in the Florida war. Also, for the establishment of a 
mail route from the town of Milton, in Santa Rosa county, 
to the town of Sparta, in the county of Conecuh. Atso, re- 
lative to the United States military mad, bridge, a fi- 
cations on the eastern coast.of Florida, Also, reMitirve to 
the improvement of the Ocklawaha river, and praying an 
additional appropriation for the same. Also, praying the 
establishment of 4 light-house at Indian river. Also, pray- 
Egmont Key, Tant- 
pa Bay. Also, praying the establishment of a light-house 
at New Smyrna on the eastern coast of Florida. Also, pray- 
ing the erection of a light-house at the mouth of Suwannee 
river. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: Resolutions of the slature of 
Rhode Island, in relation to the tariff of 1842 and the Mexi- 
can war. 

By Mr. SEAMAN: The petition of several of the crew of 
the United States steamer Missouri at the time of her de- 


|| structionin the harbor of Gibraltar, praying for relief. 


By Mr. HASTINGS: The proceedings of a public meet- 
ing of citizens of the State of Iowa, relative to a railroad 
from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, on the plan 
proposed by Asa Whitney, Esq., of New York. Also, cer- 
tain petitions of citizens of the State of Iowa, relative to 
certain inundated lands. 

By Mr. THURMAN: Resolutions of the bar of Knox 
county, Ohio, adverse to the division of that State into two 
judicial districts. 

By Mr. McDANIEL: The petition of James F. Botts and 
others, of Monroe an 1 Audrain counties, in Missouri, asking 
the establishment of a post route from Florida, in Monroe 
county, to Mexico, in the county of Audrain, Missouyi. 

By Mr. THOMPSON, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
Francis Horton and 140 others, intbitants of West Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, praying that Congress would use all 
its constitutional powers to bring to a speedy close the war 


|| with Mexico. 


By Mr. LEWIS: The petition of sundry inhabitants of 
Farmersville, New York, praying for the speedy termina- 
tion of the war with Mexico. 

By Mr. WILLIAM G. BROWN: The memorial of the 
Board of Trade of the city of Wheeling, praying Cangress to 


| subscribe, on certain conditions, for thirty thousand dollars 
of the stock in the wire suspension bridge about being crect- 
ed over the Ohio river at Wheeling. 


By Mr. COLLAMER: The memorial of E. C. Ralington 
and others, in relation to the present rates of postage. 
By Mr. LA SERE: The memorialof J. P. Whitney & Co., 


| and J. W. Stanton & Co., of New Orleans, and sundry ship- 
| owners and shipmasters trading to the port of New York, 


wounded in battle, or died in the service, or made 
invalids by the diseases of the climate, and the 
hardships, privations, and exposures of a cam- 
paigning life. I cannot imagine why these pictures 
of death and suffering, incident to a service of this | 
nature, have been at this time held up to the coun- 
try in such ghastly features and with such doleful 
sounds of mourning and lamentation, unless to dis- 
courage inlistments in the American army, and | 


under false pretence of sympathy for the suffering, || 
to impede the war on our part, and give aid and | 
comfort to the enemy. However that may be, | 
and I leave it to each one to draw his own infer- | 
ence, certain it is, the officers and soldiers, and the | 
friends of the fallen for whom these tears have || 
been shed, will not thank them for it. The officers || 
and soldiers of the army, knowing the perils of | 
the service, voluntarily went into it, and took their 1 
chance for the honor and the glory and the emolu- | 
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ment resulting from it, and thousands upon thou- | had been returned from the Senate with amend 


. ; } 
sands of others strove for their places, and were | 


chagrined and disappointed in not obtaining them. || 
The gory bed to them is the bed of glory— | 
© Dutce et decorum est pro patria mori.” | 
They despise their hypocritical and feminine tears | 
as derogatory to their character as brave men and | 
patriots. In war, Scotchmen should hear Bruce’s | 
Address, Frenchmen the Marseilles Hymn, Eng- 
lishmen Britannia Rules the Waves, and Americans | 
the Star-spangled Banner and the national air of. 
Yankee Doodle. These solemn dirges of mock 
philanthropy which “have greeted our ears are not 
calculated to make our people brave. The states- 
men of the Opposition had better have left this 
pious work, in which they have been so much en- 
ed, to the old women of the country; for God 
orbid that our young women should be called to a 
work so abhorrent as this would be to their spirit 
of patriotism. 
nother obstacle which these lachrymose orators | 
have thrown in the way of the prosecution of the | 
war, is the demoralization inseparable from a state | 
of war. This they have not pretended is any more | 
so than any other; but still, it was a reason with 
them why it should not be prosecuted. .Mr. Chair- | 
man, though this war was not begun by us, nor is it 
prosecuted by us to propagate religion, morality, the | 
arts and sciences, or civilization, yet no one can fail 
to see, who understands the degraded condition of 
the people of Mexico, that these blessings will follow 
our arms in that country, and germinate and grow 














returned from the Senate with amendments; and, | 
on motion, it was referred to the Committee on | 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN gave notice that, at | 
an early day, he would ask leave to introduce a bill | 
io authorize the marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia to serve subpenas from the courts of Mary- | 
land, in criminal cases. 


On motion of Mr. LAWRENCE, by leave, | 
Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole | 


House on the state of the Union be discharged || 


from the consideration of House bill No. 306, | 


‘concerning certain collection districts, and for || 
| other purposes,’’ and that it be referred back to 


the Committee on Commerce. 


The bill making appropriations for the payment 


of revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1848, which 


ments, was taken up; when a motion to adjourn 
was made and rejected, by ayes 21, noes 20. 


Mr. STROHM moved that there be a call of the 
House. ; , 
Pending which motion the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 
By Mr. RAMSEY : The petition of John Adolphus Etzier, 


of Philadelphia, asking the appointment of a committee to 
examine certain va le inventions which propose an im- 
mense saving of pow@&, money, time, &c., in many of the 


By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: The memorial of Nicholas 
E. Thouron, asking from Congress a law authorizing and 
directing the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 


issue to him a patent for eighty acres of land in Wisconsin, | 


formerly Michigan. i 

By Mr. ROOT : The petition of citizens of Medina coun- 
ty, Ohio, for a speedy termination of the war. 

‘By Mr. DARRAGH: The petition of Knox & McLaugh- 
lin, contractors on Ohio river improvement, for compensa. 
tion. Also, the petition of citizens of Pittsburg, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, asking Congress to grant to the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg Railroad Company unimproved lands of the 
United States, not otherwise appropriated, in order to the 
speedy completion of the work. 

vy Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Barbara Lancaster, for 
bounty land due her jate husband. 

By Mr. BROCKENBROUGH : Preamble and resolutions 


praying Congress to grant to the State of Florida the use of 


the St. Francis-barrack buildings, , &e., at St. Aa- 
gustine for pu s of education. Also, relative to the de- 
posite act of July 3, 1836, and protesting against certain 


| 

i 

1} 

No quorum voting, | 


|| praying that the pilot law of 1837 may not be repealed. Also, 


the petition of James B. Behn, of New Orleans, son and heir 
| of John H. Behn, deceased, praying remuneration for losses 


'| sustained by the’ seizure and condemnation of his property 


| by the French Government. 

“By Mr. McDANIEL: The petition of 29 citizens of Lin- 
coln county, Missouri, asking relief and indemnity for im- 
| provements made on lands which they purchased of the Uni- 
ted States, and which have been covered by a Spanish grant 
| confirmed by act of Congress of 4th July, 1836. Also, the 


|| petition of citizens of Lincoln county, Missouri, asking 


| authority to change the location of the 16th section, in town- 
| ship 51, range 1}, east. 

By Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana: The petition of A. A. Cor- 
son and 63 others, praying for the establishment of a poet 
| route from Hamburg, (Catahoula,) to Athens, (Claiborne.) 
By Mr. STEWART: The papers and documents of Alex 
| ander McClean, of Pennsylvania, claiming an invalid pen- 


|| sion. 





i IN SENATE. 
i Fripay, February 12, 1847. 
Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial from 


|| citizens of Washington county, Florida, praying 


that the unexpended balance of an appropriation 
for the improvement of the Choctawhatchie and 
Holmes rivers may be applied to the further im- 
provement of the Holmes river; which was refer- 
red to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Judi- 
| ciary, to which had been referred the memorial of 
| Robert Owen, submitted a report; which was or- 
|| dered to be printed. 

| Mr. A., from the same committee, to which had 
|, been referred sundry petitions of inhabitants of 
| Washington, praying certain amendments to the 
|| city charter, made a report, asking to be discharged 
|| from their further consideration, and that they be 
| referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
|| lumbia. Ry 

|| Mr. A., from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
| reported the bill to establish a court at Key West, 
| in the State of Florida, and for other purposes, 
|| with amendments. 

‘|| Mr. YULEE moved to pone the previous 
orders, for the purpose of considering the bill at 
this time. ‘ 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
taken up for consideration, as ip committee of the 
whole; and the amendments having been agreed 
to, the bill was reported to the te. ‘The 


' 
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amendments were then concurred in; and the ques- 
tion being on ordering the bill to be omgresten 
a third reading, 


for 
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Mr. WESTCOTT stated that this was the bill 
which had come from the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘There was a provision in it, introduced by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which he thought 
it his duty to move to strike out. It had been in- 
tr@guced contrary to his wish, but the committee 
ve overruled his objection. He had doubts 
whether Congress had the power to vest in the 
judge of the court the authority given in relation to 
wrecks. The regulation, he was satisfied, would 
be beneficial to the State; and the section was cop- 
ied from an act which was right while Florida was 
a Territory, and had only delegates on the floor of 
this House. It gave a ministerial power to a ju- 
dicial officer; and we might as well give a tiles 
in Arkansas to grant licenses to trade with the In- 
dian tribes, or any other power to carry measures 
designed by Congress to be vested in ministerial 
agents, 

“He moved to strike out the third section of the 
bill. 

Mr. ASHLEY hoped the section would not be 
stricken out. The provision in that section was 
deemed to be within the power of Congress, and 
especially applicable to Florida. He oped no 
constitutional objection would be raised against it, 
and, if not, that it would be permitted to remain in 
the bill, The class of persons on whom it was 
intended to operate required, as much as any body 
of men, a controlling power over them. In this 
district of Florida they have more property at their 
disposal than in any other part of the State. This 
controlling power had been exercised beneficially 
heretofore. No one was licensed without previous 
inquiry, and without satisfactory testimonials of 
their honesty, their qualifications, and their general 
good character. The law had been tested, and 
the business of the wreckers had heen regulated 
and carried on with more propriety and satisfaction 
than before. 

After a remark from Mr. YULEE, the purport 
of which was inaudible, the question was taken, 
and the mouion to amend was decided in the nega- 
tive. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
was then read a third me and passed. 


On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration, as in committee of the whole, of the 
bill to make attachments which are made under 
process issuing from the courts of the United States 
conform to the laws regulating such attachments 
in the courts of the States. 

No amendment being offered, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate and ordered to be engrossed, 
and was then read a third time and passed. 


On motion of Mr. BREESE, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider, as incommittee of the whole, the bill for the 
relief of John M. Moore. 

No amendment being offered, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate and ordered to be engrossed, 
and was then read a third time and passed. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the select commit- 
tee to which had been referred the bill for the relief 
of Robert Armstrong, reported the same without 
amendment, with a recommendation that it do 

ASS. 

Mr. BRIGHT, on leave, introduced a bill relin- 
quishing to the city of Madison, in-the State of 
Indiana, all the right and title of the United States 
to a strip of unsurveyed land lying within the lim- 
its of said city, and bordering on the Ohio river; 
which was read a first and second time and referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
YuLer: 

Resolved, That the editors of the Union, a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington, having, ina publication 
contained in & number of that paper dated the 9th of Febru- 
ary, issued and uttered a public libel upon the character of 
this body, be excluded from the privilege of admission to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Be it further resolved, That the report of the proceedings 
of the Senate of the 8th day of February, in relation to the 
bill entitled “An act to raise for alimited time an additional 
military force, and for other purposes,” is partial and unjust 
to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be excluded 
for the residue of the session from a place in the gallery of 
the Senate. 

Mr. YULEE rose and said, he would endeavor 
to occupy as little of the time of the Senate as pos- 
sible, while he explained the cause which had in- 


' duced him to offer these resolutions. Not with 
any feeling of pleasure had he offered them, nor 
did it give him any pleasure to pursue them. He 
regretted the consumption of ume, and regretted 
the necessity of the rebuke they contained. Had 
the editors of the Union, after two days for reflec- 
tion, thought proper to disavow their knowledge 
or sanction of the libellous matter contained in the 
article he would ask to have read, he (Mr. Y.) 
would have been relieved from the performance of 
the duty which was now forced upon him. It 
would have given him more pleasure to withdraw 
the resolutions than to press them. Instead, how- 
ever, of any explanation or retraction of the otten- 
sive publication, the editors of the Union had 
thought proper to challenge the Senate to this pro- 
ceeding, and had reiterated and justified the offence; 
so that no other alternative remained to hin but 
to proceed with the resolutions. 

‘I'he first resolution charged the utterance of a 
public libel upon the character of the Senate. In 
order that the Senate might judge for itself whether 
the publication referred to deserved to be so char- 
acterized, he would ask the Secretary to read the 
arucle Which he sent to the Chair. 

‘fe Secrewry then read the following article: 

“(Fur the Union.) 

* AnorueR Meaican Victory.—Tue war now pending 
between the two great North Amencan republics is raging 
over a widely extended theaire, and is waged with a great 
variely of weap ous, aud military stores. A greatniumber of 
leading chauipons are figuring i the arena, and the success 
is fluctuating. ; . 

* The wai rages along the line of operations of our army, 
and on the eastern and western cousis of Mexico, where our 
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such a publication, unrebuked, is calculated to i 


nish the reputation of this body, to degrade its jn. 
fluence, to diminish the public confidence in jts 
action, to encourage the public enemy, and to im. 
pair the usefulness of the body in its efforts for the 
common weal. 

If there had been“any state of facts which gave 
color to this assault, or if the editors had been igs 


_ norant of the proceedings to which it relates, there 


might be some palliation for it. 
facts? 

A proviso contained in the army bill as it came 
from the House was deemed objectionable upon 


But what are the 


_ the score of its unconstitutionality. It was stricken 


out by a vote of 30 to 18—one of the fullest ang 
most decisive votes which ever occur in this body 
so nearly balanced as it is in respect to political 
complexion. Among those who composed this 
majority were four of the five members of the 
Military Committee, and some of the oldest and 
most distinguished statesmen of the country. The 
House of Representatives disagreed to this, among 
other amendments. The Military Committee of 
this body recommended an adherence to all the 


| amendments; and so accordingly the Senate de- 


termined. A committee of conference met, and the 
Senate concurred in four of its recommendations; 
but insisted upon one of its amendments, with a 
view to a further conference with the House of 
Representatives. It was at this stage of the bill, 
while a process of everyday occurrence was in 


| progress, for converging the conflicting opinions of 


brave soldiers and sailors carry it on, aud where swords, || 


siiall arms, artiliery, bulls, sheils, and rockets are the weap- 
ons and stores. On this part of the field of operations we 
have deieated the enemy in every conflict Where We meas- 
ured arms With them. 

“The floor of Cougress is another section of the field of 
conflict. There the cause of Mexico is maintained with 
zeal and ability; there the supplies of men aud money are 
attempted to be withheld; there the sympathies of federalisin 
are invoked in their benal’; there toe war is branded with 
every abusive epithet, aud the President of our country, 
who has so succesefutly vindicated its honor by his pen, and 
before Whose vigorous arm the invading enemy has fled into 
his stronghold, is denounced as a bloody tyrant aad miur- 
derer. The hails of State logislation also, so tar as Massa- 
chusets and North Carolina are concerned, exhibit suniiar 
sccnes: there the Merican cause has triumphed. We coufess 
the disgraceful fact! 

“In the Senate of the United States, on yesterday, the 
Mexicans achieved another victory, ‘The bill for organizing 
ten regiments of regular troops having been subniitted, with 
its amendments, to a committee of conference of the two 
Houses, that Committee Unanimously agreed on a report 
which was submitted to them for their approval. The 
House of Representatives at once adopted the report by a 
very large majority. In the Senate it was, in its most im- 
portant feature, rejected by a majority of six. When the 
result Was ascertained, a distinguished Senator from Georgia 
exhibited the mo.t marked tokens of exultation. It is the 
same Senator who urges a withdrawal of our army frem the 
Mexican territory. 

* if Santa Ana, Ampudia, or any other Mexican general, 
couid snatch from our soldiers a corresponding victory, we 
should place them upon the saine elevation where their 
computriots, friends, and fellow-soldiers in the Senate of the 

| United States now stand, 

** As the friends of the United States have, on this ocea- 
sion, sustained a defeat, and the President been deprived of 
ten thousand regulars, | should earnestly advise him to 
Unvow himself into the hands of the people, invoke their 


the two Houses to a point of agreement, that this 
flagrant assault upon the body was committed. 
The point in controversy between the two Houses 


| involved a constitutional question, admitting of a 
| fair difference of judgment. Upon a second confer- 
| ence, the two Houses were brought to agreement, 


by a satisfactory modification of the provision, 


_ and the bill was passed. 


It will be very evident to all the world, that 


| upon this statement of the facts, to the correctness 
of which the whole Senate will witness, the pub- 
| lication which has been read is in all respects not 
| only a “ libel’? upon this body, but one of a most 
| gross and inexcusable character, 


_ all the contents of their paper. 


| love of couatry, call out the remainder of the volunteers, and | 


inevilable success will atiend him. 
* As tor the public will ia this country, it points toa war 
to the knife if necessary, ample indemnity in the enemy’s 


Are the editors of the paper in which it appear- 
ed justly amenable to censure, on account of the 
utterance of that libel? 

In the first place, | regard the conductors of a 
public press absolutely and directly responsible for 

They are bound 
to scrutinize all matter to which they give pub- 
licity, and are justly amenable to the public judg- 
ment for all which appears under the sanction 
which admission to their columns implies. 

But the responsibility of the editors in this case 
is fixed more directly by the circumstances which 


‘| I shall proceed to notice, 


The paper in which the offensive communication 
was printed, contained an editorial article upon 
the same subject, and incorrectly alleging the re- 
jection of the bill. This editorial opens by a ref- 
erence to the communication headed “ Another 


| Mexican Victory ;’’ and thus makes it, to all intents 


and purposes, a part of that editorial. The at- 
tent ion of the reader being thus called to the 


| communication, by, and in connexion with, the 
editorial, the communication will necessarily stand 


territory, and no more namby panby talk about a desire for | 


veace ! 
the future—and we will have them. VINDICATOR.” 
| This language (Mr. Y. proceeded) was used in 
offensive and outrageous assault and libel upon 
| the character of this body had hardly ever fallen 
/under his eye. 

nounced as **a Mexican vicrory;” and the ma- 
| jority of the Senate is classed with the open ene- 
mies of their country, and described ‘as compa- 
| triots, friends, and fellow-soldiers”’ of the generals 
| of the public enemy of the republic. This lan- 
| guage, applied to the representatives of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union—States by whose will 
the existing war was entered upon, by whose con- 
tributions and assent it is maintained, and in whose 


country by the indorsement which an election of 
its editors to a trust under this body has given it, 
and by the whole patronage of the Gevetenent in 
all its branches, and the editors uf which are in 


the daily use ofa courtesy extended by this body; |\-eration did not stop here. 


and going forth in the recognised organ of the 
_ Government, to degrade this body at home, and to 
‘defame our country abroad. It is evident that 


We want reparation for tie past, and security for | 


reference to the American Senate. A more grossly | 


} 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


f | full knowledge of its contents, and 
A transaction of the body 1s an- | 


connected with the editorial in the reader’s mind 
in giving color and character to the action of the 
Senate. The reference to the communication shows 
that the editors had read it. And thus the infer- 
ence is unavoidable, thatat was published with a 
sed to the at- 
tention and credence of the public by the editors. 
There are other circumstances which seem to 
evidence a wanton purpose to malign and injure 
the ** Senate.’’ The editors knew the bill was not 
defeated, for the same paper which contained the 
offensive articles contained also the proceedings of 
the Senate appointing asecond committee of con- 
ference, and showing that the bill was in progress 
to passage. In the next paper the passage of the 


| bill was announced; and yet in the same paper the 
behalf it is waged; used in a print avouched to the || editors not only make no retraction, but press the 


| issue. 


| 


Mr. BADGER. The language was, ‘‘we claim 
the right to say it again.’’_ : 
Mr. YULEE. .Yes; and the evidences of delib- 
The attention of the 
public had been called to the subject of an alleged 
rejection of the bill two days before, (in the Sat- 


urday’s paper,) in a strain of denunciation, 
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the proceedings and votes withheld in that paper, '| the Union, as during the whole of the session, al- 
put promised in the next. Thus the public mind || though he had frequently troubled the Senate with 
was prejudiced in advance and prepared for the || some remarks, he had only appeared twice in the 
assault. In the paper of Monday the assault is || columns of that paper. Finding, in this case, that 
made, and what sort of proceedings published? || he had not been reported, he had written out his 
Proceedings which give the speech and argument of | remarks. 


one side only, and entirely and totally suppress the i| Mr. SEVIER then rose to address the Senate. 
argument of those whose votes are denounced. | Mr. WEBSTER, (and several others on that 
He was prepared to absolve the reporters from || side:) The gentleman from South Carolina ! 

blame for this. ‘The letter which was laid before | Mr. SEVIER. I supposed I had the floor. The 
the Senate yesterday, by the principal reporter, || President will decide. It is not for my side of the 
was fully satisfactory. But this did not lessen the | Chamber to decide, I presume! 

fault of the editors; for it was their duty, asim- || Mr. WEBSTER. I rise toorder. I understand 
partial journalists, to see that the proceedings which || that the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
they had promised their readers, and upon which | addressed the Chair, and was recognised, when 
they were commenting so severely, were fully re- || he gave way for a moment, at the request of the 
ported in their columns. Nor did the evidences || honorable member from Michigan, for him to say 
of a disposition to do injustice to the Senate stop ‘| a word in explanation. 

here. The impression 1s sought to be created by || Mr. BUTLER said he understood that he was 
the editorial, that advantage was taken of a thin || 


to have the floor when the gentleman from Michi- 
house; when the fact was, that upon either one or || gan had concluded. 
other of the occasions, when a vote was taken upon 


Mr. SEVIER. I withdraw my claim. 
the provision, all the Senators had recorded their Mr. WEBSTER. Well, I do not choose to 
yoies except four, and two of these, I believe, 


have it said that the decision came from this side 
were out of the city. In fact a decided majority of | of the house. 

the whole Senate had voted against the constitu-||) Mr.SEVIER. It is for the Presiding Officer to 
tionality of the provision on the first occasion. || recognise me or any other Senator, not gentlemen 

Now, then, (Mr. Y. proceeded,) having shown | opposite. 

that the editors of the Union are fairly responsible ||} Mr WEBSTER. I am always at liberty to 
for the offensive publication—a conclusion strength- || call the Senator from Arkansas or any gentleman 
ened by the fact, that after two days, those editors || to order. ; 

had failed to offer any explanation to the reverse— || Mr. SEVIER. And the Senator from Arkan- 


the question was, should the Senate pass the reso- || sas will always exercise his rights entirely unfet- 
lution? What did it propose? Simply that the || tered ! 

Senate withdraw its courtesy from these gentle- || Mr. WEBSTER. I will be very happy to see 
men, who make so ill a return for it. Nothing | the Senator do so, but, like other members, he may 
more. The resolution proposed no arraignment of || not alwavs have a just sense of his rights! 

the person, no fine, no interference with the full Mr. BUTLER rose to give a direction to this 
freedom of the Union newspaper, as a press, or of || subject which would be more conformable, he said, 
the Union editors, as citizens. It will be vain to || to his own wishes, and he hoped not inconsist- 
charge the action proposed in the resolution as an || ent with the design of the honorable mover. The 
attack upon the freedom of the press. It was no 


i} 
such thing. The press would be as free the day | would be forgotten. He was very g!: ; hese 


} 


| 
| 
| 


after its passage as the day before. The paper || resolutions had been postponed, so t) ‘ion 
could go on to discuss men and measures as freely } might be of that deliberate charac “ was 
as it pleased; it might go on to tear to tatters in its || most consistent with the dignity of y,in 


rage the public character of the most distinguished || order to afford the editor of the Union an epportu- 


and patriotic statesmen of the country; but only | nity of showing why he should not be excluded | 


if 


let the world know, that, in the opinion of the Sen- || from the privilege of the floor. The offensive arti- 
ate, the Union newspaper is not accurate in its ac- || cle had certainly received the sanction of the editor, 
count of the transactions and motives of this body, |, and the course he now meant to suggest would give 
and therefore not to be relied upon. That’s all. 4 him time to disavow it. If he did not do so, he 


This end will have been accomplished sufficiently | would be justly amenable to the Senate, and ought 


by the very discussion of this resolution; and there- || to receive its judgment. The reporters had done 
fore he was quite indifferent what course*it eventu- || much towards excusing themselves, and the editor 
ally took. | may yet do the same. Final action, in a precipi- 

Mr. Y. said, he was far from being willirle to || tate manner, would enable him to make a strong 
trammel or curb the freedom of the press. The l! case. He would not condemn him without giving 


liberty of the press was a sacred principle. But | him an opportunity to be heard. He suggested 


| 


its licentiousness is a public scandal; and although || that a committee be appointed to hear any reasons | 
the public sentiment is a very good corrective of || which might be offered by the editor before coming | 


its abuses, yet, within the pale of our acknow- || to a final vote on the resolutions. 
ledged rights, he, for one, was prepared by his ac- || 
tion and vote here, at all times, to rebuke any at- 
tempt to dragoon the legislative department or any 
of its members into the support of measures by the 
power of the press. 

Mr. Y. said, he was willing, at the proper time. 
to withdraw the second resolution, which was di- 


tion of the resolutions be postponed until to mor- 
row, with a view of taking up the orders of the day. 


follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 





rected against the reporters, as they had satisfac- || by, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
|| went abroad through the whole country, wherever 
| there was a man to reason upon it, from house to 


torily explained. The other he would adhere to, || field, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Tur- 


j ; ney, and Westcott—20. 
fm __ regres: He was perfectly rere | NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cilley, 





that one of the gentlemen implicated had long oc- || Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, | 
cupied a conspicuous position in the public eye; || Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of | 
with the other he had no acquaintance. He was || Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Simmons, |, 


moved by no personal disrespect or unkindness, || UPham, Webster, and Woodselage--Ot. 
But the columns of their paper had contained what Mr. ALLEN said the declaration of the Sena- 
he regarded an’ unwarrantable libel upon the cha- || tor from Floridg, that he instituted this proceeding 
racter of the body, and upon himself as one of its || solely from a sense of public duty, was unneces- 
members, though the humblest of them all; and as sary. No one supposed he was actuated by any 
the editors of that paper, they were responsible ; || other motive, when the article pointed to those to 
they deserved to be rebuked—And he had proposed || wnom he was politically opposed. He was glad 
his resolution for that purpose. that his friend from Florida had indicated his pur- 
Mr. BUTLER rose, but gave way to Mr. Cass || pose to withdraw the second resolution. Had he 
for an explanation. not, we should have been placed in the extraordi- 
Mr. Cc SS would only say a single word, with- || nary position of deciding that no reporter had a 
out designing in an way to go into that discussion. || right to report a single word said by a Senator, 
As the report of his remarks had been brought || unless he reported every word, 
into the question, he felt himself called on to explain,|| That resolution being withdrawn, we are now 
that, on the morning after the debate, he had run || called on to decide on the reson.tion excluding the 
his eye over the paper to see if any of his remarks || editor of the Union from the privilege of the floor, 
were published, as well as to understand what was || for a publication in his paper. By what authority 
said on both sides. Another reason was, that he did the Senate take cognizance of any others than 
had not been very fortunate in being reported in its own members or the officers elected by this 
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records of the Senate would live when this article | 


| American people. He | 
|| relating to libels, which he would read; it would 
| be refreshing to the Senate to hear it. 


Mr. SEVIER moved that the further considera- || 
'/ nature of the President. It was declared to be 


Mr. WEBSTER asked for the yeas and nays, | 
|| and they were ordered; and being taken, were as || tha ver by vil ' 
| of its constitutionality became a national question. 


1 defend the constitutionality of that act. Why? 
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body? There was but one ground on which we 
could proceed against any other, and that is our 
privilege of self-defence. By this privilege of self- 
defence, we expel disorderly persons from the gal- 
lery, and thus prevent the repetition of the disor- 
der. On what ground did this claim of privilege 
rest? On the same ground as the right to defend 
the body when assailed—the right of self-defence. 
Therefore, if an intruder interrupted the proceed- 
ings of the Senate as a body, and thus thwarted it 
in the transaction of its business, we had a right 
to expel him. How far did this right extend? Did 
it extend to punishment for words uttered or pub- 
lished out of the Chamber—perhaps a mile off? 
Would it extend to an indefinite distance in Wash- 
ington? Did it extend to Philadelphia} New York, 
Boston, New Orleans? He denied that it extend- 
ed beyond the walls within which the body con- 
vened. 

Mr. YULEE. He did not design to go beyond 
the walls. His proposition was simply to with- 
draw from the editor the courtesy of admission to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand. I will come to 
that. We were to withdraw a courtesy: What 
was that but to punish, or else it was an idle cere- 
mony. To punish an American citizen, a libeller, 
it was said! It was an effort to take possession of 
the political press of the country, so far as the 
Senate was concerned, and because it was that 
great question, he was here to meet it. He knew 
a discrimination would be made between Mr. 
Ritchie and any New York editor, because the 
former was called an officer of the Senate. Buta 
reference to the period when the case of Mr. Blair 
was before the Senate, would show that it was 
then insisted that he was not an officer of the body, 
but simply a contractor for the printing. In this 
position, then, Mr. Ritchie stood. His friend from 
Florida only intended to withdraw a eee 
If it was a privilege, it had a value attached to it; 
and if Mr. Ritchie found it beneficial to his inter- 
ests to have this privilege, to deprive him of it was 
to do him an injury. It would be the same in 
principle as to expel him from the republic, to send 
him into exile, to inflict the torture: the principle 
was the same. It was the ship money, not the 
amount of it, as was said in the British Exchequer, 
which constituted the ground of complaint. It 
was here the power to punish, not the extent of 


| the punishment which was to fall on the individu- 


al, which was the question we were called to de- 
cide. This question had been once decided, not 
| by the Senate, but by that far greater body—the 
e had an act lying before him 


[Here Mr. Auten read the second section of 

| the act of 1798, known as the Alien and Sedition 
law.] 

That act was called the Alien and Sedition law. 

It related to the punishment for libels. It passed 

the two Houses of Congress, and received the sig- 


constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and people were punished under it. After 
that, or rather by virtue of these facts, the question 


It was no longer a question for Congress; it was 
‘no longer confined to the bench and the bar; but it 


hill-top. The mind of every man was brought to 
bear upon it. The whole intellect of the country 
was engaged in its discussion. This was forty 
years ago. And what had we seen at every ses- 


| sion during the last thirty or ne years? We 


had seen bills on our table—which passed both 


|, Houses of Congress—to exonerate those men who 
| were condemned under that law, and to refund the 
| penalties exacted from them. No man, in the last 


| thirty years, has been found to stand forward and 


Why, because to admit its constitutionality would 
be to admit the Constitution to be a crude nullity— 
a thing of contradictions—and that our liberties 
could only be preserved by and dungeons. 
So uniform, so powerful had public opinion proved 
<3 this senses that the oe an or a 
no longer a party. party change 
its name io ae ary of the odium of its passage. 
And now, after public opinion had thus emphati- 
cally denounced this Jaw as unconstitutional, be- 
cause it authorized punishment for libels, should 


nen 
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he be told that the Senate can of itself inflict such 
punishment? If Congress had no longer the power 
to pass laws for the punishment of libels, had the 
Senate, alone, the right to do so, because of an 
assumed offence against its own body? If we 
were to begin this business of punishing libellers, 
where should we end? If we were to punish a 
press in Washington, what was to prevent us from 
wunishing an editor in Baltimore next, then in 
Philadelphia, then in New York, then in Boston, | 
and so on through the whole country, until the 
word free press would become a nickname? But 
it was not merely the assumption of a — to 
punish a libel here, but to punish without the 
privilege of a jury. 





Christendom, which was at war with the estab- 
lished maxim in every civilized country, that every | 
man may demand a trial by his peers. When we 
exhibit such an anxiety to guard our own rights, 
it is our duty to be careful that we do not trample 
under our feet the rights and liberties of the people. 
He would assert—althouch he knew that all the 
decisions of Congress and of all the State Legis- 
latures were against him—that the privileges of a 
legislative body did not extend beyond its own 
walls, and the exemption of its members from ar- | 
rest. He denied the right of either House to take 
to itself a large mass of powers, under the indefi- 
nite term of privilege, which had been exercised 
under the old parliamentary law of England, in 
the great struggle between Parliament and the 
Crown, for the purpose of using them, not against 
the Crown, but against our masters, the people. 
Privilege ought to be about the usurpation of pow- 
er. Privileee—whence comes it? Privilege was 
but another name for despotism. When he was 
called to lay the hand of the republic on the head 
of an undefended citizen, he must see that he stood | 
on safer ground than what the English parliament- 
ary law calls privilege. He must see, when re- | 


q ae 
quired to inflict such punishment, that he was sup- | 


ported by strong constitutional authority; and he 
should not find it in the cobwebs which are bound 
round our halls of Congress in the shape of privi- 
lege, copied from the British Parliament in the 
days of the Stuarts. It was right there—it would | 
be wrong here. Our object was not to upset, im- | 
pair, undermine the power of the sovereign, as 
was the object of the British Parliament when they 
established these privileges. The right to enter 
these halls was the right of every man, and exclu- 
sion could only be authorized by disorder which 
interrupted the public business; and when, in such 
case, it was exercised, the power was exhausted 
by the act of exclusion. Wecould not follow the | 
citizen a mile off. He was not going to say any- 
thing about the character of the publication. He | 
stood here to enforce the right of the citizen against | 
any infringement on the part of this body. He 
might be told this was a small concern; that it was 
only to expel a man from the Chamber. But this 
did not vary the question. Gould the Senate take 
cognizance of a publication in a newspaper, decide | 
it to be a libel, and proceed to act on this decision, | 
by expelling the editor, or punishing him in any | 
other way? He denied the power of the Senate 
to take cognizance of any such matter, so as to 
strike an editor. Every Senator, individually, had 
the same right as any other citizen; but he denied 
that, asa body, it possessed the right to exercise 
its politicel powers to punish cases of libel, because 
that was an offence which did not impede the ac- 
tion of the body. It was a thing of words—an | 
out-door crime; and he recognised no right in the 
body to punish him who published it. He had | 
no desire to go into a particular investigation of 
this case. He was only making his remarks in || 
defence of the liberty of the press. 
Mr. A. here referred to a case of a Senator who 
had used language derogntory to the character of 
the body. He was a Senator. How would the | 
Senate have proceeded to punish him? The words || 
were uttered by one who had a right to a seat | 
here. They were not uttered in his seat. Would 
the Sergeant-at-Arms have been sent after him, 
and would he have been expelled? He (Mr. A.) 
did not mean to go into the common declamation | 
about the liberty of the press. He would only say 
that he considered it as second to the Constitution 
only in sustaining the liberties of the peopie. The 
Constitation would soon cease to exist, if the press 
and its editors were gagged. No man had received | 


more of the severity of the press than himself; but |! 
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he had never complained, because for the assaults 


It was assuming a power || 
which was now forbidden in the whole orb of | 








he had received on the one side he had obtained 
ample indemnity on the other. He had seen, when 
he came into political life, the press on both sides 
working with greater energy than he had ever 
witnessed before; but he was not one of those who 


feared for the result: he had seen the spirit of pub- | 


lic liberty hovering over the storm. He had seen 
in the fact that when our political system was pe- 
riodically broken up, every man was invited to 
take his part in the reconstruction—the laborer 


and the mechanic taking their parts, as well as the 
indolent politician—a sufficient security against || 
| despotism; and when he saw a blow aimed at the | 
— he considered it a blow aimed against public 
iberty itself. Were we to pass a law declaring | 
that for the publication of a libel, editors should | 
he gagged, where was the man who would not find 


himself in danger of incurring its penalties? 


He had only risen to state the views he enter- | 
It was no argument to | 


tained on this subject. 
him to say that’the Senate had done so before. 
He knew that such had been the practice both in 
the House and in the Senate. But he knew, also, 
that in every case they had assumed a power to 
which they had no right. This privilege had no 
place in our political almanac. It was like the 
right of petition which we had adopted from a 
system where people crawl with their prayers to 
the feet of the throne. On this account, we found 
the phrase in our Constitution and elsewhere. But 
it had no right to be there., The people here have 
a right to instruct, not to petition. Petition is the 
language of slaves; and the right of petition implies 
that we are bondsmen, not free citizens. So he 
held privilege to be incompatible with the genius 
of our institutions, Congress had no powers but 
such as are found in the Constitution. The power 


which gave this body existence, gave it the right to | 
If a man were | 
to present a gun and fire on us through yonder | 
window, he would not be guilty of any crime for | 
pointing the gun, but because the bullet came here; | 


defend its life during its sessions. 


but no libel can force its way through the window 
to disturb our equanimity or interrupt our proceed- 
ings. 

If we were to pronounce a publication to be r 
libel, and proceed to trial and conviction in the ab- 
sence of the criminal, we should soon put down 
the press in Washington city. 


senger and arrest him, and put him in prison. And 
by what preexisting law could this be defended ? 
If we undertake to determine the extent of punish- 
ment, it is simply by our own_will. This would 
be a dangerous business. No tinkering of an 


American Senate would justify us in establishing | 
a precedent here which would involve the liberties | 


of the country. He believed the dignity of the 


| Senate would be best consulted by going ‘on with | 
_ its business, calmly, quietly, and carefully. If we | 
proceeded to punish a libeller, it might induce | 


others to become libellers. Was it ever known 
that an organized body gained an advantage ina 
contest with an individual? Its general result was 
to make the individual more powerful. The peo- 
ple usually took part with the incividual, regard- 


ing it as a struggle between power and right. 


He would say, that if he wished to weaken the 


Senate as an organic branch of our institutions, he | 


would encourage it in instituting just such proceed- 
ings. Aftera while the Senate would make a mis- 


take, and lay hold of the wrong man, and a cry | 


would be raised through the country that a reform 
of the Senate was necessary. If gentlemen who 
defend this proceeding have taken courage to do it 


from the quietude of the poaria. they may lay hold | 
th be 


of the wrong man, and then there may 


? an ex- 
pression of the public will. Ifthe 


ople should 


see the hands of fifty-six Senators clenched in the 
| gray hairs of Thomas Ritchie—if they should wit- 


ness this assault on an old man, almost twice as old 
as the Senate itself—they may wake up, and visit 


. . . . 
us with some severe evidence of their sovereign 
| power. 


Mr. SEVIER rose and said he knew this reso- 
lution would pass. He knew it would pass before 
they got their dinner, and their dinner would not 
get cold at that. He thanked the Senator from 
Ohio for having read the law of 1798, as it would 


_ revive their recollection of the proceedings of that 
/day. Mr. S. would also call their attention to the 


case of Judge Peck, which occurred shortly after 
he had the honor of coming to this city. Judge 
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y- If wehad a right || 
to expel an offender, we had a right to send a mes- || 


Peck, of Missouri, was impeached for ha 
rested a lawyer of his court for havin 
commentary on a decision he made in that ¢, 
It was the most imposing sight he ever saw a 
the House of Representatives marched from _ 
own to this Chamber, bringing with them th = 
ticles of impeachment, and when the ablest z ar. 
lects of that time were engaged in vindicatin c. 
rights of a citizen against the tyranny of the ha 
After the trial of that cause, Congress thou 
'| proper to pass an act protecting for the future en 
| citizen from the tyranny of the bench, [Mr 5 
here read the provisions of that act, by whic; 
restrictions were imposed on punishments fo 
'| contempt, so that its jurisdiction was limite - 
acts committed in presence of the court. ] And 
here was an analogous case. Here was a case ' 
contempt which nobody understood; for this ; 
differed in opinion as to what it was, 
Senator from Ohio, he contended that the conten) 
must be committed here, in this body, or on as 
| officer of this body, and not in a public paper. 
|| But if this Senate should assume for itself (), 
right to declare what is libellous matter and wha, 
'| is not, where should they draw the line? T)\, 
publication was said to be libellous. It was suid 
to be a false publication. He admitted it to by 
so. But to-morrow, this same or some other 
editor may publish something else falling a |i. 
short of this, and would they punish him fo, 
|| that? On the third day, another publication mich, 
|| be made, going not quite so far as the second: 
| and what would they do with that? How 
would they discriminate? Where would they end? 
i What standard would they fix so that the people 
|| might know what they might write without dap. 
‘| ger? He looked upon it as a dangerous exercise 
| of power; and, but for the respect he entertained 
for his friends on all sides of this Chamber, he 
would say a foolish exercise of power. There 
was, too, the case of Duane, in 1800. He pub. 
lished a paper, in which he spoke disrespectfully 
of the Senate. The Senate issued a summons 
against the man, and he refused to obey it. He 
was then imprisoned and fined. The same doc. 
|| trine was then maintained as now; but from that 
time to this, no man had been punished for con- 
tempt, in publishing in a paper that which was 
deemed disrespectful to the Senate. There was, 
to be sure, the case of Robinson, which came u 
during the last session, but for which he believed 
he did not vote. That man charged bribery and 
treason against the Senate, and the Senate expelled 
him; but he had first a sort of trial. He had 
charged Senators with being ep by the British 
| Minisfer. ‘The Senate supposed it was a grave 
uestion, which deserved an investigation. A 
committee was appointed, with power to send for 
persons and papers; the man was brought before 
|| the committee, and a report was made. They had 
in that case, then, a committee, and why was it 
appointed? Was it to ascertain whether the Sen- 
ators had been bribed or not? Why, he supposed 
nobody believed that; and yet a committee was 
appointed. It was that the man might have a 
honinbi to defend himself. Mr. S. thought at that 
time, as he thought now, that they were making 
much ado about nothing: they were giving cur- 
rency to that which, but for their action, would, 
perhaps, scarcely ever have beenread. Why, this 
publication he should not have seen, but it was 
shown to him by the Senator from Florida; but 
now it had become a prominent matter, for it would 
go on their documents, where it would stand for- 
|ever. This movement to punish would put it on 
their archives, where it would stand as long as the 
|| nation lasts. 
| _ Now, against all these ideas of contempt, unde- 
| fined, incomprehensible as they were, he had set 
| his face heretofore, and he should do so now. 
'| But he knew it would be useless. He knew that 
| this Senate would expel this editor before they 
| adjourned to-day. He saw it from the beginning. 
|| And if the matter stopped without his being ex- 
| pelled from the other House, he might thank his 
stars. But the people would not stop to inquire 
whether it was this publication which caused his 
expulsion. They would go a little farther, and 
| sup that it was not so much Mr. Ritchie as 4 
| man a little behind him that was to be affected. 
| In these ‘ piping times’’ of war, not ‘‘ peace, 
it might be to prostrate a certain “ or- 
n.”” The people would think so; they will put 
is and that together; and when they saw 4 
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whole wing of one party going together and some | 


from his own side going with them, the people | 
would begin to think that it meant more than || 
was necessary to protect the dignity of the Senate || 

inst the imputations of an article which per- | 
haps very few men have seen. If this resolution || 
should pass, he hoped, for the safety of the people | 
as wellas the dignity of the Senate, as after the || 
ease of Judge Peck, they would pass some law to | 
define what contempts were. He hoped it would 
not be left as it now was; otherwise, no printer 
would be safe. 

He remembered another case which had occur- 
red in his time. His friend from Texas, [Mr. | 
Hovsron,] before he became a member of the || 
Senate—for, of course, he would not be guilty of || 
such a thing now—when he was a member of the | 
other House, was abused by a member from Qhio. 


And what did that gentleman do? Why he took || 


‘THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. — 


| might properly be termed the Balance of Power | account of any personal attachment to Mr. 








| 


We are told that we are the majority of the Senate, || country where the responsibility really is, he is to 


_ and therefore that we must meet this responsi- || be excluded from his seat in this Chamber! His 


bility: but, for one, he did not deem that side re- || reporter is no longer to be permitted to state the 
sponsible. There was a party in that body that | proceedings of this body. Ido not thus ee” 
itchie, 
party, which gives shape and form to the various || for individually, I believe I have a greater cause of 
measures presented to our consideration, and in | complaint against him than any member of this 
fact wields their destiny, on which properly iests | body. I spoke froma sense of justice and of duty. 
that responsibility. Such a state of things renders | I contend that there has been no contempt—no 
it somewhat difficult for the public in general, or || breach of privilege. 
at least such portions of it as may not be aware of Mr. YULEE. I desire to know what the Sena- 
the fact which I have now stated, to form a cor- || tor means by a balance-of-power party ? 
rect judgment of the action of the body. Itisdue |, Mr. TURNEY. I mean what | thought that 
to the public that such a state of parties in this || every member in this body knows. There is a 
body should be known, in order that the public || party and a number of Sefiators on this side of the 
may place the responsibility exactly in she proper | Chamber who constitute a balance of power, who 
quarter. It has been for hinting the existence of || can, by uniting themselves either with the Sena- 
such a state of things, that the editor of the Union || tors on the other side, or Senators on this side, 
is about to be sacrificed. It has been for the at- || carry or reject any measure they please, and who 


| 
j 
| 
the case into his own hands, and chastised his as- | tempt to fix responsibility where it properly be- | have chosen to vote with Senators on the opposite 


sailant. He took a little stick and exercised him- | 





self in that way. Well, that became a question || have said, gives shape and form to every measure, | 


of privilege. It was brought before the House; | 
and the whole world came to see the trial. The | 
gentleman from Texas was escorted daily to his 
seat to be tried: and what was the result? To be | 
sure they reprimanded him. The Speaker said, I | 
am directed by this body to reprimand you, Mr. | 
Houston; I do therefore reprimand you, and I | 
hope you consider yourself réritaanded,” Now, | 
were they to have the same farce enacted here? 
Why, this editor has some idea of the resolutions 
of °98. He isa Virginian, and he goes for State | 
rights and free trade, and he may say that he does 
not chose to answer any interrogatories. And | 
what then would they do? Why they would send 
their sergeant-at-arms after him, and bring him 
here for contumacy Well, he still refuses to an- | 
swer,and what would they do. Mr. S. would | 
not answer if he were in that editor’s place, 

Mr. BUTLER would say to that editor, under 
such circumstances, we have given you courtesies, | 
and if you do not choose to reciprocate, we will 
withdraw them. 

Mr. SEVIER. But some gentlemen might de- | 
sire to go further. If he persisted in his contu- 
macy, some might desire to put the man in jail, 
and as he went there, he would halloa, Rights and 
liberty. 





Now, the more he had thought of this matter, || 


the more he was satisfied that it was an unwise 
procedure. If not a ‘* Mexican,” it would result | 
ina Ritchie victory. If it was necessary that they | 
should have themselves protected, he hoped the | 
Committee on the Judiciary would report a law 
for that purpose, so that Mr. Ritchie and others 
may know what to say when they dare speak of 
the Senate. Here was a man who spoke disre- 
spectfully of the Senate. They tried him for the | 
offence. They assumed themselves the right to 
trya man in their own case, when he spoke of 
them who were but the public servants. Now 
had it come te that, in this early day of our repub- 
lic, that an American citizen dare not censure, or 
if they choose, dare not slander a public man? He | 
hoped not. He hoped, for the sake of the rights 
of the citizen and the liberty of the press, that the 
Senate would get itself into no auch scrape. But 
he knew it would be done. He knew that this 
resolution would pass in some shape, either as it 
is, or as suggested by the Senator from South 
Carolina. But if this editor had the Virginia blood 
in him—which Mr. S. thought he had—when he 
came before the committee he would be mum. 

His friend from Florida complained that this | 
editor had not apologised. Could they expect him 
to do so with this thing hanging over him? No. 
Would any of them, so long as the rod was hang- | 
ing over them? No, nor would this editor. He |) 
was “old Virginia never tire.”? Take this away, 
and probably he would; but as long as they were 
disposed to try him, they must not expect an apol- 
ogy from him. Now, offensive as these remarks 
might be, there were some ten or twelve on his 
side of the House that were as much the object of 
them as the gentlemen on the other side. He was 
himself one of them. In conclusion, he hoped the 
Senator from Florida would withdraw his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. TURNEY then rose and said he had but | 
a very few words to say. But we do live in strange 
times. We have been told here, day after day, | 
that we on this side of the Chamber are responsi- | 
ble both for what is done and what is not done. 














longs—on that balance of power party, which, as I | side of this Chamber. Thatis the party I mean. 


r Mr. YULEE. Lask my friend from Tennessee 
and sways the final action of the body, that Mr. |; whether he means to be understood simply that 


| Ritchie has been made the subject of the resolution || the Senate being nearly balanced as regards poli- 
1 


‘| now before the Senate. It is true, that in the pub- |, tical complexion, any two or three Senators upon 


| lication which has been read, and which the reso- | one side may decide a question? or does he mean 
| lution denominates a libel upon the Senate, there || to assert that there is upon this floor a separate, 
| is an epithet of which I certainly do not approve. | organized party, segregated and distinct, which 
| But how much falsehood is there in it? Although || acts in opposition to the Democratic party, while 


|| the act to which the publication refers, cannot, |, professing to belong to it? If the charge has dis- 


with propriety, be denominated a Mexican victory, || tinct significance, I wish it distinctly made. 
| yet, in point of fact, it did inure for the benefit of || Mr. TURNEY. IL intended my remarks to have 
| the Mexican Government. The Senate refused to || a distinct character. I intended them to be so dis- 


|| give men to fight the battles of the country—it re- || tinct, as without calling names here, that the pub- 


| fused to give food and clothing to the army of the \| lic should understand that amongst the sections of 

United States—and, in so doing, certainly did that || the Democratic party in this body—for I believe 
| which inevitably inured to the benefit of Mexico, | that it is generally known that there are aspirants 
| with whom we are now engaged in war. I do not || here for the Presidency of the United States—there 
| approve of the term, but where lies the slander? || areaspirants who have their political friends and 
| Does the slander consist in calling it a Mexican || followers, and that there is one of them who, when 
| victory? Does it arraign any particular member |; he carries his forces to the Whigs, gives them a 
| as guilty of any particular crime? Not atall. The |, majority, and when he goes with those who claim 
correspondent speaks of the defeat of the bill as the |; to be Democrats, they have a majority, and carry 


|| result of the vote. How was he to know that the || their measires. Now, if he insists on my giving 


| bill was to be revived? I certainly myself labored 


‘| names, I will point to the leader to whom I refer, 
under the same error. I had no expectatioe that || but I would rather not go into this matter. I think 
the bill would be revived. I regarded that vote as | everybody understands what I mean, and the 
| decisive of the fate of the bill. According to my || American people will understand it, if the reporter 
| views of parliamentary law, I was unable to see || puts down and publishes what I have stated. I 
how it could be revived, and another committee of || know nothing of the organization of such a party. 
conference appointed. } I cannot say how itis organized. The head is or- 
| But aside from all that, the correspondent stated || ganized. [A laugh.] The head prescribes his own 
| the vote, the question, and the result. He stated r course, and the others do notalways implicitly fol- 
| all the facts, and in view of them, affirmed that the || low. They sometimes ‘‘ bolt.”” [A laugh.] How- 
'whole amounted to a Mexican victory; and we || ever, when he chooses to unite his forces, he carries 
| now find the Senate of the United States gravely |, or rejects any measure he pleases, and exercises, 
engaged in consulting what punishment may be in- || as I desire the whole nation should know, that bal- 
| flicted upon an editor who permitted a correspond- || ance of power, small as it my be, which fixes 
| ent to state all the facts of this case, and then pro- || upon him the responsibility to the American peo- 
nounced the action of the Senate to be tantamount | ple either of the passage or the rejection of the 
toa Mexican victory. Mr. President, if we are || measures of this Congress. 
to take the statement of the Senator fromOhio[Mr. || Mr. CALHOUN. If the Senator speaks of me 
| Conwin]—very competent authority—this article || as an aspirant for the Presidency, he is entirely 
has effected great good. It has been exceedingly || mistaken. I am no aspirant—never have been— 
efficacious. That honorable Senator told us that || I would not turn on my heel for the Presidency— 
| that article “* whipped in’’ the Senators, and caused || and he has uttered a libel upon me—— 
| them to concur in the second report of thecom- | The PRESIDENT. The honcrable Senator 
mittee on conference. If, then, that were trae— || must be aware that—— (the remainder of the sen- 
| and who can doubt it, announced as it has been by | tence was lost.) : 
| such high authority —no Senator had a better right Mr. CALHOUN—f he supposes that I am ca- 
to speak of it, as the lash had been applied to his || pable of voting upon any question with reference 
own political friends—a very salutary and whole- || to the Presidency, or any other consideration but 
some effect has been produced by that article, and | a regard to truth, justice, and my couniry! No, 
Mr. Ritchie and his correspondent, whoever he is, || sir. The whole volume of my life shows me to 
(the Lord knows who he is, I do not!) deserve the i be above that. There are men, Mr. President, 
thanks of the country. The Senator from Ohio, || who cannot believe that.an individual is influenced 
who has addressed the Senate to-day, has alluded || by a single circumstance but party considerations 
to the sedition laws. I had thought we had done || or presidential elections, and who attribute all mo- 
with them. The Senator from Florida says he || tives to one or other of these; and Iam the mos 
does not intend to muzzle the press. Oh, no! he i misunderstood man in the world by that portion 
would only expel Mr. Ritchie and his reporter, so || of this and every other party. No, sir; I want no 
that he may be unable to inform the American | Presidency; 1 wantto do my duty. No denuncia- 
people what their Senators are doing. Are we || tions here, cr out of this House, can deflect me a 
prepared for that? For one, I am not. I agree || single inch from going directly at what I aim, and 
with the Senator from Arkansas, that the decree has || that is the of the country. I have always 
gone forth, and that the sacrifice will be made, || acted upon it, and I will always act upoy it. If 
probably before we get our dinner, because I see ;| he means to say that there is any organized oppo- 
the materials uniting which are to accomplish this. sition here, as far as | am concerned, or my friends, 
But say not that we are responsible for it. We do || which affects the votes here, irrespective of public 
not do it. We are opposed to it. Let the Ameri- duty and conviction, never, never was a man more 
ean people see that here is one act at least, for || mistaken—never! And I think it will be very 
which the Democratic party is not responsible. | hard for him, or any other Senator here, to speci'y 
Who are to be responsible? If an editor screws a single measure that we have either delayed or 
himself up to the point, and communicates to the '' defeated that is necessary to the conducting of the 
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war. Now 1 ask him—I pause, and ask him if he | achild and oncea man. Whether the Senator had | 
_ arrived at manhood, or the third period, he did not | 


can point to a single one? 


TH 


E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. TURNEY. I willtry when yougetthrough. || know. The Senator then advocated war, and cer- | 


Mr. CALHOUN. 


one! 


No, sir, no! 


with them, no more than [ have on this side. 
I performed my daty. 


dence. 
try and in Great Britain. 


ne 


me? 


trol over the measures of Congress. 
pointed manner, 


they are to me as nothing. 


not urge me upon this war. 


Why so? 


state the reasons more in detail. 


United States have been for many years past. 
Mr. TURNEY replied. 


South Carolina. He[Mr. ee 
no candidate for the Presidency. 


T.) had spoken. 


Mr. CALHOUN remarked that it was obvious | 
to the Senate that the Senator had referred to him. 


Did you not refer to me? 
The PRESIDENT. 

dress the Chair. 
Mr. TURNEY. 


seat? and I will answer him. 


matter. 


He (Mr. T.) had not imputed an 
acts of the gentleman. 


and what it could accomplish. 
dency. 
erence to that point. 


expression of that opinion. 
the heart or the head of their neighbor. 


judge of one another in some matters, Yesterday 
the Senator from Illinois had furnished an in- 
teresting piece of information. 


constitutional. 
"The Senator had changed his opinion, but he 
had not told the reason for the change. In 
his reply to the Senator from Illinois, he had said 


that he was then very young, and thus put in the | 
plea of infancy. Weil, he must have been five-and- 


ot a single 


| by the Whigs. 


| be annexed to the United States. 


He was not afraid to | 
place even his obscure reputation for moral inde- 
Yendence in the scale with that of the Senator from | 
E said he was 
t was some- 
what remarkable, however, that the Senator had 
so promptly recognised himself as the candidate | 
for the presidential succession, of whom he (Mr. | 


The gentleman will ad- 


Will the gentleman take his | 
I pointed to no par- 
ticular Senator by name; but some how or other, 
the Senator and myself exactly concurred in this 
I had him in my mind, and he considered | 
himself to be exactly like that which I described. | 
motives for the | 
He had been speaking of 

that balance power, of which it was composed, |) 
He did not impute || 
to them the object of pushing him for the Presi- | 
But if he were suffered to go into it, he | 
could arraign a vast mass of circumstances in ref- |! 
He would not fear being |! 
stamped into nothingness if he were to hazard the || 
Men could not search | 
It was 
only from facts and circumstances that men could | 


During the last | 
war, that Senator (Mr. Catnoun] thought that || 
this provision in the ten-regiment bill was quite 

If it were so then, it were so now. | 


| tainly he had done more to bring the country into 
I voted several times for adjournment with || war now than any other man in the United States. 
gentlemen on the other side, when IL considered || es 

that adjournment was proper; but I have no concert || ation of 
Mr. | 
President, in thus acting without concert of action, || 
What we do want above 
all things on earth in our public men, is indepen- |; 
It is one great defect in the character of |) 
the public men of America, that there is that real |) 
want of independence; and in this respect a most || 
marked contrast between public men in this coun- |) 
But this is not the | 
proper occasion on which that difference is to be || 
pointed out; but I will say that it is in part the |) 
wretched result of the wretched system of caucus- 
which has created in every State a party of | 
men who work in concert to get offices for purpo- 
ses of plunder, and who exercise too great a con- || 
I am glad || 
the Senator thought proper to refer to me in this | 
1 have seen these insinuations | 
in various quarters, and in different presses, but 
If I know myself—if |) 
my head was at stake, | would do my duty, be | 
the consequence what it would. Sir, they could 
I hope 
upon some occasion I shall have an opportunity to 
But, amongst 
other reasons, | saw in this very war what every 
man now begins to see—consequences which de- 
terred me ; and we are not at the bottom yet. I 
stood upon that occasion alone, separated from my 
respected and esteemed colleague, {Mr. McDuffie. } 
I voted here in my seat against it; and can he [Mr. | 
Turney] suppose that I was governed by the pal- 
try and miserable consideration of being President 
of the United States? The position is respectable, 
but there are other positions infinitely more so. [| 
would rather be an independent Senator, governed || 
by my own views, going for the good of the coun- 
try, uncontrolled by anything which mortal man || 
can bring to bear upon me, than to be President of | 
the United States, put there as Presidents of the 


exas produced the war. The Senator 


evitable. It was, as that Senator said, predicted 


He believed that his (Mr. T.’s) 


own party had denied that, and said there would | h 


be no war; but war had come true enough, and the 
Senator from South Carolina had done more to 


bring it about than any other man in the United | 


States, for he had effected the annexation. He 
voted tO recognise the independence of Texas in 


| General Jackson’s time, and had been very influ- | 


ential in bringing annexation about subsequently. 
As Secretary of State, he had concluded the treaty 
with the republic of Texas by which she was to 


had never read that paper, but he understood that 
it extended the territory of Texas to the Rio 
Grande. The treaty was rejected. 


Mr. WESTCOTT here rose and said: I call the 


Senator from Tennessee to order for irrelevancy. 
Mr. CALHOUN. I hope he will go on. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. CALHOUN. 


I hope he will go on. 
Mr. BUTLER. 


I wish to make one remark. 


[ should myself have called him to order before, | 
had it not been for my peculiar relations to the 


gentleman from South Carolina as my colleague. 
Mr. CALHOUN. 
ator should be allowed an opportunity. 
Mr. WESTCOTT. 
the body when I made my point of order. 


it for an instant. 
order. 
Mr. CALHOUN. 


mitted to reply as far as he has gone. 


The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ten- 


nessee Is called to order. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. As the matter has been 


allowed to proceed thus far, and as we have allow- | 
ed the Senator from South Carolina to be heard, it 


is but just to allow the gentleman from Tennessee 
to proceed. 


Mr. WESTCOTT. I withdraw my call to 


order. 

The PRESIDENT. The call to order is with- 
drawn. The gentleman from Tennessee will pro- 
ceed, 


Mr. TURNEY said: His 


man in the United States. 
was annexed. 


What then? 


regarded as an act of hostility. 
passports, and returned to Sten The United 
States Government sent their Minister to Mexico, 
with powers to negotiate all these matters, and 


Mexico refused to receive him. She then sent her || 
army to the frontier, and invaded the territory of | 


the United States. She claimed the whole of Tex- 
as; and yet the Senator voted against the bill, 
passed at the last session, giving men and money 
to resist the invasion, on the ground, as he (Mr. 
T.) understood, that the preamble of that bill was 
not true. That preamble asserted that the war had 
been brought about by the act of Mexico. Now, 


He (Mr. T.) | 


I am astonished that he has 
| not been called to order before. 


1 am delighted that the Sen- 


I looked to the dignity of 
he || 
yersuasions of no Senator will permit me to waive 
I insist on his being called to 


I hope I will at least be per- 


osition, then, was, 
that the Senator from South Carolina did more to |; 
bring the war upon the country than any other 
Texas 
After she was annexed, it was de- 
clared by her Minister that annexation would be | 
He demanded his | 


to his (Mr. T.’s) judgment, the annex- | 


| from Ohio was correct. After that act war was in- | 


| 
| 





very balance-of-power party to which he 
red. On their shoulders rested the res 
| for they had the power to reject it. The y 
the recognition of Texas was a mixed vot 
of the most eminent Whigs voted to reco 
independence of Texas. After that was 
nexation followed, by the act of the Senator }; 

self; and it was, therefore, in view of those — 
that he (Mr. T.) asked how it came that the Sen. 
ator now supposed the Mexican war to 


had refer. 


ote Upon 
Bb. s Some 
SMIise the 
done, an. 


s : : be unjust 
aving originated in the annexation of Texas 


There were but very few, he was gratified to say 
| who were disposed to withhold money and me; 
| necessary to prosecute the war. What the course 
_ of the Senator might be in relation to the three mi. 
lion bill, he did not know, as, from the indications 
afforded by his speech, they left him free to act 
either one way or the other. They were, they 
left utterly in the dark; but he had heard that the 
| Senator and his friends intended to vote it dowy 
Mr. BUTLER here made a remark which was 
| not audible. 
_ Mr. TURNEY proceeded. He believed it, be. 
| cause the correspondent of a southern paper, which 
had frequently predicted truly the course of the 
Senator from South Carolina, had given out such 
/an intimation. He had been charged with lijel. 
| ling the Senator, not because, as the Senator said, 
jhe [Mr. Catnoun] had denounced the caucus 
| party. He(Mr. T.) did not belong to that caucus 
party. He had taken ground against it, boldly as 
/ever the Senator from South Carolina had, and 


| that ground he expected to maintain. No preju. 
| dice was, therefore, entertained by him on account 


of the Senator’s peculiar opinions on the subject— 
not at.all. But whatever prejudices might be in 
his (Mr. T.’s) mind against caucuses, and those 
who conducted them, they should not have influ. 
enced at all his action either one way or the other 
on the great measures affecting the interest of the 
country, and he really could not perceive what 


‘| connexion the idea of caucuses could have with 


| the discussion involved in the question before the 


| 


Senate. If the Senator from South Carolina meant 
to say that he did not intend to abide by the cau- 
cuses in the next presidential election, he (Mr. 
T.) had no objection. But as he was charged 
with libelling a Senator, he would ask what party 
that Senator had belonged to? During the last 
session of General Jackson’s Administration, he 
| believed that he then belonged to the other side of 
the House, and was as bitter as any of them. In 
1837, he comes back to the other side of the House, 
and if he (Mr. T.) were disposed to hold him up, 
he could show that, on almost every prominent 
measure that had originated under this Govern- 
ment, the gentleman from South Carolina could be 
| found on both sides of it. Was it much of a libel, 
then? Would not the facts be found to be stubborn, 
powerful, and undeniable facts? He knew of no 
great question which had divided the two parties 
of the country upon which the Senator from South 
Carolina would not be found upon both sides. 
Consistency was very beautiful. Still, no doubt, 
every man had a right to change his opinion. He 
|(Mr. T.) would censure no man for doing that 
when his judgment led him to alter his opinion, It 


| was the fate of an honest man to change his opin- 


it would seem to him (Mr. T.) to require some | 


powerful motive to induce anybody to bring his | 


country into the war, and then, after getting her 


into the war, to back out of it, if not to denounce | 


it as unjust and unconstitutional in direct terms! 


in fact, to do that same thing. He understood that. 


the gentleman from South Carolina intended to hold 
this matter for future examination and future de- 
velopments. As they were engaged in war, he 
would postpone the matter for the time being, but 
the moment the war was over, he would turn round 
and expose the injustice of the war, and the blun- 


_ ders of those who had precipitated the country into 


ion whenever his judgment convinced him of his 
error. All they had found fault with was, that 
| the gentleman should shift from the one side to 
the other, consistent only in his shifting. Cer- 

tainly a gentleman who so frequently changed 
his quarters, ought not to be very hasty in de- 
-nouncing others for libels upon him. He (Mr. 
'T.) did not know whether the gentleman ever had 
been a candidate for the Presidency. Perhaps he 
was very moderate and had no ambitious views— 
no aspirations. But if it were so, the country cer- 
tainly labored under very great mistake. If ihe gen- 
tleman was not an aspirant—if he had no desire to 
rise higher, all that he (Mr. T.) could say was, that 
he had been very much mistaken—and with him the 

whole American people. As far as he could udge, 
i 

the people seemed to be pretty well assured that 
the gentleman had entertained some slight ambi- 
| tious views with respect to elevation to the Pres- 


it. He (Mr. T.) was not going into the measure || idency—that he had, in fact, been just about as 


general. 


measure had been introduced in order to enable the | 


twenty years of age at least, as he was not eligible | Government to prosecute the war vigorously, and || on the point. There might be nothing of it. But 
to a seat in the other House until he had attained || with all possible success, to a speedy termination, | 


that period. Well, it was said that they were twice | It was defeated, however; and by whom? By that 


| it was undeniable that the public ju 


_ introduced lately, creating the office of lieutenant || ambitious to attain that position as any gentleman 


He merely pointed to the fact that that | 


in the United States. It might be an error in pub- 
ple might be entirely wrong 


‘lic opinion. The 


nt was 


‘| entirely made up on that point. He (Mr. T.) had 
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that he libelled nobody. He had Il ed? And because [ choose to make this reserva- Mexico to recognise her indepen a 
d refe, only o frank blunt manner of getting along—of || tion—(and there are other reasons, a moamnery a >: aa beh oeenaniin +" be met, be the F 
. = < j i" im 7 - ac . se > , 7 
sibility. ee p tae what he thought and believed to be | to be stated at present, equally powerfu ey gr ke mete shew aun T ecspeed: Wie ollioe” wih all : i 
“en rt ee ne eee Te ey ol forth phigeany ut echciea bay, Weeden its time, _ these difficulties aes me. cae this ae . a 
Some iytion under discussion, \ | 5 Re = ‘ carry on the , «unacceptable to me. go in with no smal shar aoe 
mse Megat iin enought be enarodswi| war! Wall rich eonsnln oes | sap may os toe eppearntes a 
Ney aie HM iad spoken plain enous Ga oe ate ; founded of insinuations. Is || I shall experience great difficulty in accomplish- ?. 
r him. a being called upon to be more explicit and dis- || one of the most unfounde ‘ cia ths || ing the: othaet for Chieh T have beeen a | 
> facts out Why, even the Senator himself, in taking | there any Senator at all, who ta es an par wd ai oan: pjec sinch pupmusdion hart ier ie ie oe 
€ Sen’ wn T.’s) allusions so promptl home, dis- | debates, who has consumed less time than myse re - “ ee ; eat eoderteiun title ine - 
his (MT. I isible to || I have made buta single speech, the other day, and uty. L undertook it, and w 3a 
Ten covered that ee ao ae | that b hour; nd besides that, [ have not made — I go straightforward to it. I placed the question on eo oss 
i he impression ei cee — te Pia. || tek here ied five minutes; and yet, | its true ground, that this movement was intended 7 : a 
Lo say a with respect to his aspirations. But wheth- || a speech that has occupied wey ome ey ih Ase Wiruna tucker hie ceecien or Ensland. With Pe 
d men i gentleman entertained such aspirations or jon these grounds, amounting to not ning we are eae Seesare tetee, ond cea Ga, uae 
COUrse . et thing was very certain, and that was, that || told that we are to be responsible for everyt 4 : + be aocueie An Sara ; ta _ Ea | 
ee mil. a ids would most assuredly run him any how, || nected with the session, done or notdone! Well, | abolishing it t! g he had that none aur ah 
i his Inent’s i i ic Mi ‘.) || that shows a very deep feeling working within. It formed, and it shared the fate that might have a ne 
cations sording to the information which he (Mr. T.) | that shows y cose the Prat sho || most been expected from the weakness of the Ad- ae 
to act acco eard, and they gave out, which were to be || may be there are Guperants to the eereeeer =o eee ee P ih war delhanek: ‘Wat tsi +) 
a Pi enn some PRE ta eee eat Te ie || ceca Trae oot. Or ie rang be taat'iha im, || onys'l bud dlpgtutod in that temnry taal re Te 
at the wpdidate, and if his principle melee Ags | Oops sarees ‘ ay be et ee eens 
o ar T.) cout Sapvet > ereie noon se eae | eas anc. SP talipee spade ee oe ide " Mr. TURNEY. I fekidibed that I had never 
- ae een hie de; or id aenacind a | low this can be, as | have never had the slightest | read the treaty, but ; understood that its terms ia 
i 0 man who, in his judgment, “nt : 7j j . ) o the Rio Grande. ote 
it, be. iefeated great measures intimately connected with | personal difference yrs ee ge a ee ce Vee DaLiene Phd Ghai peli ba wines ie 
ri pape ge apie wl el ie corn the se — a tittional objestion iad in thatas in all his understandings. No such thing; ‘ag : 
e the give support to no man who threw oe = 1 the ed faa @ aiierenk vote in the year 1813. the line was intentionally left open. The two re- 4G i. 
tee the way > the Te cnee toe tie bees i There iy bill passed in 1813, but is there any | spectable ee from a te bear me ; a f 
Baste | ion of the war fore . ee ed died ? sti stothat. It was expressly left open, in tie 
dunn Power. He had no preferences for any particular | eae ‘ae ‘So ce Maceuee (ie. sede at the boundary might be subsequerty es- ver 
ancy gentleman who had been spoken of as a candidate | : pieeet e ‘he r soaer of the House. He | tablished by negotiation with Mexico. I know that re) 
dys fo the speery § or Mat ee ee | marten ae x Itisalong timeago. [have | aSenator ofthis body puta construction on it similar te 
dly as of life in which he had firmly resolved never to || may be a Sere t it But, to the best of my | to thatof the Senator from Tennessee, and strongly 2% 
, and form any personal predilections for any one e ie : I ae casa tie question presented || assailed me on that assumption. But it was so far x s 
coun = “yoy acai ep “aed. = 1 i tie Lenaiiationalicy of the provision, till it | from true, that as soon as eee _— — I t - 
= tare. 10 the BE Woe Se mente. |i a nie Ar icated directly with the Mexican Govern- ga OS 
— , Mr. CALHOUN hee rose and said: Iam really || was raised by the ae pees Nata [Mr. sront thecaat —— dices Fides, edt ointae thas ty 
thos i ee eum kin ie Wee STER h ad ‘whee it was dis- || [ was ready to settle all questions of difference, and o: oe 
oon ing me an opportunity tp repel a great many | se ae } May, 1813 I know not; but I | amongst others the boundary, upon the most liberal oa 
influ. vations which I have seen upon this very subject, | cussed earlier than May, " od san mi eel oti 1 did mot apprehend that war would ‘ 
oe and the endeavor to fix upon myself ~ fig > | noe ~ question was not ra ’ "|| follow. ‘But leim held responsible, on the ground ae 
0 tae , now. . od, Ww ae 
hee me Pm ted iad cine aces tae ai | Mr. CALHOUN. SoJ thought. But does not ye) ae ae ree ween 2 ait Sh 
: g : ; ij . : : age av 3 % ‘ > § ? Ai 
with was on this side of the House a pred combined | the Senator know, ane ee eee popes | Why, this ss aus sutncke oa Bee. Polke SFr te 3 a 
re the together, in reference to presidential elections, who | ures, often very eee oe a Neo i tt ake hues staple of the message, but that the real é ve 
meant controlled all measures in reference to that. I have | tions may not oe — gos changed my || cause of the war was injuries committed on Amer- Pr 
P Call: already denied that I was any candidate for the i} charged, ese croup ss Oe enn and dotasa || tenu aie long before annexation? Has the Se 
mm Pasisotey_.1 Senet a siggy Digs ake } Denke er a frehs ee which the Sena- gentleman overlooked that? And did not General a < 
o fends spon. tee. Baer) Base Ries. pee. oF She | ce Trays aa "ai 21 ‘oo ke of the responsibil- | Jackson and Mr. Van Buren declare that those in- te 
party House, and to every one in the State of South || tor applies. But again: he spoke Spo py cog ova Vast esha of Wark “Tee tedeodees op 
last ina, j duct has not || ity for the war as arising from the annexation of | juries w Jost « : ry 
e Carolina, if my whole course of conduct ha ) ity id take a deep interest in that measure | cause of the war, if he desires to know, was the S, 
eo ee ere ae ae eee tt eon a d ena. et of my life dol revert | marching of our forces from the frontier [A Sena- ay 
ide of wiless it comes to me by the voice of the Ameri- || of annexation, an SPs keer S Phas | tor: Corpus Christi]—from Corpus Christi to the oe 
en pr aepapgern tam Raia Ian ase gar | irbaeyaoebe ne a Fa inion, was a question of | banks of the Del Norte. To repel that on the part he 
ouse, aud taken as an obligation. At my time of life, || time, according omy ie 3 ee this eae if it | of Mexico, is what the President calls an invasion, ee 
inet ts Bromueed 2 Reruns ie eat ane. om | oo Neon. het : of the Senate (Cries of || assuming that the Rio del Norte was the boundary. ges 
oh along year, Mr, President, I have long aspired woos oe kee rnd wabe view, the time was || But can that be justly charged to annexation? If 1 
ld be He Te ee eer ory | e0-ck: ), se Py si | General Taylor had remained where he was, there 
ibe oat Ge ine ck a faa ahd wh eee MThe then President hed no party in either House. |, would have been no invasion. ; 
' a7 idl, Seema re ® Been SNe ag in that he had a single supporter in The evidence is clear. The fact is and cannot 
ine pnd to Rina Nee O5. S ore Nee eee 2, Pe ee ee. th n four or five in the other. | be denied that General Arista communicated to 
of no erence to the prosperity of the country. If my || this; and na mere " ne Se ee ee | ee ee toe, sicher by bathe ta weats anche: 
ties life be reviewed hereafter, I leave to those who || It appeared to me ‘o be Sey eee through || that if the American troops would remain. where 
- may review it.the settlement of this question. | ment, under suc ee aan! Saree renee they were, (at Corpus Chirtad,) the Mevieai ttoope 
Zu, oe ne ” y feat os ‘ten sa - | tad ae that tr ceail be nominated for the of- | would aa ba ers pe Pt! 4 
| the few of my ; e Rio de orte. at b 
e daring the proseet aeemon/ . 3s hore hea bie ebnwn | pa ne * cea hens ea hebinete te. | sachet to the Salt Colorado, (a stream about 
that that we have rejected or abandoned any measures || against it to m re rao unanimously ap- | midway between the two places,) for the purpose 
in connected: WAR. the Sopdet. of thie gant. 1n.|| Segaaeeaeee, Penehe elled to acce t. I saw that | of guarding the frontier an preventing smuggling, 
hi ng Sok SNK 5 Ser: en Pan Trae mee, oP |) PORN 808. Waa COMPS eak ona tak that very || and that there would be no conflict between them. 
th sarang OS SOE Ean, ORs, AE. pe sense elk’ be liable to be defeated. ‘| If Lam not mistaken, this was communicated to 
et eee ee Sul cienamiohoes made action on it inevitable. | the department, and a call upon it would bring it 
Cer- roe needs Op Sin i ined, from sources perfectly reliable, that || forth if it should be required. I think something 
Ir the Amecienn poopie hats bode aparemoes-on |) I seeacaion f i he American delega- | to the same effect was recently published in the 
nged any one subject, they have been on that. Now || at the World’s eatery : m2 ee con oga- | southern papsed: Lik Baluneier Sant Bd then we 
- tus is only one act, and I am happy that here, in || tion mga? 4 en gob Bins ing pap sa i have clear evidenee that the war was made by the 
ha thee eee eette aa nay i Le bisst at Savery it must be bs Texas, and in | order to march to the Del Norte. That the Presi- 
s he th a rapid, pees ‘f eet But abe to do that, England must obtain control there. || dent believed that to be the boundary I do not 
e whole truth may go fo v 3 : : ee = a’ ial—but || question. 
oer inte Cite ne ee anew? oe ae t ; onapaysedonoe rggon ef ard apa we aie \\ But the great question comes up, Has the Ex- 
ne ut tate Sharpe... eta. emneen een NACE he h aie that an interview had taken place betweep \ ecutive the right to determine what our boundary 
“ea te ge have bona efiaae te She Seta hinlnges hie t Lore Aberdeen and a deputation of the World’s || is? When we have a disputed boundary ques- 
that the Senator from Tepaeneny bap Cpe "b a Cc scbiadibe { was then at home in South Caro- | tion—and we have had many does it belong to , 
the me upon other and irrelevant subjects. Sa Ton ies and immediatel y transmitted to the Secretary | the Executive or to Congress’ to determine it? ‘4 
dee, another, which he suspects. billy and that of State that information, accompanied by my There are two ways to do it. One is by negotia- iy 
a. | will not vote for the three million bi ; at it- || opinion that it demanded instant attention. Tae. \| tion and treaty, to be performed by the Executive 72 
nbi- because Tsaid, when I spoke on the subject, hin mt ee se that letter and my communication formed one || and this body, in case the two nations agree to ee 
res- frie dgeclogenen’. vi ce, pees Tt the reasons for the movement then made for || negotiate. The other is, if the party disputes the 3 
t as Mr. President, in that—was the we ine ane sdaneaiion. What was then the condition of || boundary and will not come to terms, for Congress “ 
nan’ fm ‘'t that proposition had been ma ‘hon c ‘stick Texas? She was weak, and could not long re- || to declare where the boundary is, and maintain it, Fr 
ub- peg and pecans Wome Ro ee tit |} main without the support of England or the || if‘need be, at the hazard of war. How long did it 
ong the Wilmot proviso on it? I put itto net aetes United States. The British Government saw this, || the boundary of Maine remaigunsettled? From er 
But ‘0 Senators on both sides, who represen f them || and commenced its operations under the sugges- | the acknowledgment of independence, in 1783, i: 
was Perrone of the Union—whether he or any 0 d- |! tion of the World’s Convention, by pressing | down to the time that the Senator from Maasa- 
had will vote for the bill, if that amendment be append- ¥ | 
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Presidents ever think of marching troops upon the 


after the riety of peace until Jay’s treaty in 1784. 
Did General Washington undertake to establish 
the boundary by marching troops to the St. Law- 
rence, which was our boundary? 
has followed annexation, it is not to be traced to 
one from South Carolina, but to one from Ten- 
nessee, 

[ might say more on this subject, but I will not 
detain the Senate. 


has charged me with inconsistency, and represented 


me as voting on different sides of all questions. The | 


gentleman’s understanding on this point is just as 


correct as on all others. I leave that all to history. | 
I will not say that I have not changed my ee 


on many things—very little on constitutional points 
—and not many on questions of policy, My mind 
is indeed rather rigid. Like all young men coming 
to Congress, | had my opinions both as to princi- 
ple and policy, but had much to learn as to the 
actual working of our gystem, which could only 
be had from actual experience: before they could 
he firmly and fully established, I had to go through 
the process of experience. At that time, the 


great question was the war with Great Britain, in || 


refereng@® to which I took a bold and decided 
stand. [ continued in Congress but two years 
after the war; and after filling the office of Secre- 
tary of War and Vice President, returned to Con- 
gress and took my seat in this body in 1832-3; 
and from that day to this, the volume of my life is 
known to the country; and J challenge the Sena- 
tor, or any Senator on this floor, to show, from 
that day to this, wherein I have changed my views. 
He says, that when the question came up on the 
recognition of Texas, I belonged to the opposite 
side of the House. No. I belonged to neither side. 
Several Senators—the Senator from North Caroli- 
na nearest to me, and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—can testify as to that. I never met in cau- 
cus in consultation with either side of the House. 
I took my own independent course, standing near- 
ly alone for some years, voting what I believed to 


be the true interest of the country, irrespective of | 


party. And let me say, I have never attended 


those meetings for the purpose of deliberation with | 


gentlemen on this side of the House, except during 


by General Harrison in 1844, and part of the next 


session. I attended then, because the Democratic 


party had been overthrown in the preceding elec- | 


tions, and there were at that time great questions 


involved in the issues between the parties, in which || 
I agreed with them, and was opposed to the oppo- | 


site party. I metonly in reference to the arrange- 
ments to sustain the Democratic party in those 
issues, but not on subjects of legislation on which 
the party was divided. 


Mr. President, I have been a long time a mem- | 
It is the first time in which an | 


ber of this body. 
assault has been made upon me, and without the 
slightest provocation, 
gentleman had answered yes, when asked if he 


referred to me, it would have been more manly. | 


But he pointed to me, and I could not remain 
silent. 

It is painful for me, sir, to come out on these 
occasions; I desire rather never to speak of myself; 
but I pardon the gentleman, for he has given me 
an opportunity to set myself right on certain points, 
in relation to which I wish to siand right, and may 
take another opportunity to make myself more 
om: | Se eaiaae As to the war, I have deplored 
it. I have deplored it for its consequences. I have 
deplored it for the manner of bringing it on. As 
to my views in reference to the war, I have kept 
silent; assailed here and throughout the country, 
my friends urged me to come out and explain at 
the last session. I intended to remain silent until 
I saw a suitable opportunity for explanation, And 
here, let me say, what just now comes to my mind 
It may be asked, thinking as I do, as to the causes 
of the war, why I did not take some step to arrest 
the march of General Taylor? In the Fest place, 


I never heard that the march’ was ordered until a | 


long time after the order was given. ‘The Senator 
from Delaware, (Mr. J. M. Crarron,] gave me 
the first intimation, that the order had been issued. 


I replied, that it wis impossible, and could not | 
believe it until the fact was certainly ascertained, | 


After General Taylor had actually commenced his 


i} 
i 
1] 


line? The British held Detroit and Fort Stanwix | 


If war, then, | 


The gentleman has made a || 
great many charges about my political course. He || 


ws) of excitement in the extra session called | 


It seems to me that if the | 





be stopped, it will bring on war. 
my memory serves me, the same thing to the Sena- 


tor from Delaware, from whom I first derived my | 


information. (The Senator assented.) I said to 
him and others, that the Oregon and Mexican 


questions are inumately connected; that a war with | 


England, in reference to Oregon, would certainly 
‘involve in its consequences a war with Mexico; 
/and that a war with Mexico, might also involve a 
, war about Oregon, or at all events, prevent the set- 


ence toit. ‘That thus viewing it, General Taylor, in 


| my opinion, ought to be stopped; and that I would || 
lay a resolution on the table calling for the order | 


_under which he marched, and would follow it up 
by a resolution to arrest his march, were I not 
prevented by the position which I occupy. Of the 
| two, L considered it more important to avoid a war 
| with England about Oregon, than a war with Mex- 
| ico, important as I thought it was to avoid that; 
| that it was important I should maintain the kind- 
est and most friendly relations with the President, 
| in order that I should have some weight in bring- 


ing the Oregon question to an amicable settlement; |, 


and that, if | were to move, in reference to the 
order given to General Taylor, it would, I feared, 
place me in hostile relations to the Executive, and 
destroy any weight I might have with it on the 
Oregon question. This, with the hope that the 
Uregon question might be settled before an actual 


conflict between the forces under General Taylor, || 
and those under Arista, prevented me from acting. | 
Otherwise, | would certainly have taken a move to | 
arrest the march, and thereby arrest the war. [ have | 


much more to say, in reference to the cause of the 
war, which I must postpone until some suitable 
occasion, 


| which it has now heard me. 
Mr. TURNEY again rose to address the Senate. 
Mr. WESTCOT'!E claimed the foor. The Sen- 


ator from Tennessee had spoken twice on the same | 


| question. 
Mr. YULEE proposed as a compromise be- 


tween the two gentlemen, that the floor should be | 


given to him. 
Mr. WESTCOTT persisted in his claim. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER read the rule 


Senate more than twice without the leave of the 
| Senate. [Leave, leave.]} 

On motion, leave was granted. _ 

Mr. TURNEY said he had but a few words 
more to say. He denied that he had said the 
Senator from South Carolina was responsible for 
| the war, but that he had done much to bring about 
| the war; that Senator himself admitting that the 
/annexation of Texas was a cause of war. That 
_ fact now stood on that Senator’s own admission. 
| This war was brought about by Mexico, as they 
were told by the President, and this was admitted 
by the act which was passed by Congress recog- 
nising the existence of the war. The message of 
the President set forth that we were in a state of 
| war by the act ef Mexico. But the Senator from 
'| South Carolina had said that the President had 
|| pushed this matter, and prevented an amicable ad- 
| Justment of the boundary. Now, they all knew 
|| that Texas, to the Sabine, was claimed by Mexico, 
| and that Mexico was resolved on having’ it. 
'| Hence her minister returned when Texas was an- 
| nexed, and eee Mexico refused to re- 
|| ceive our minister; and hence she sent an army to 
| the Rio Grande. How, then, could the territory 
|| between the Nueces and the Rio Grande be the 
‘| subject of dispute? And what would the Senator 
‘| from South Carolina have had the President do? 
| Would he have had him to stand still and permit 
| Mexico to come and take part of that territory, 
which was claimed by one of the States of this 
| Union? Would he have had the President to 
| stand still when these things were occurring, and 
the Mexican Government was refusing an amica- 
ble adjustment of the boundary? 

But again, he could show from the Journals a 
large number of votes of the Senator from South 
Carolina to sustain him in the position he had 
taken. How did that Senator vote on the Lieu- 
tenant-General bill? _He voted in the majority 
with the opposition, where he had voted on many 
other occasions. 


| Now, he appealed to the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts closed it by a treaty. But did any of the 1 march, I said to several of my friends, he ought to | 
I said, also, if | 


tlement of our difficulties with England, in refer- | 


I could state some facts in relation to | 
Oregon, but I am not at liberty, and therefore for- | 
bear. I thank the Senate for the kindness with | 


which provided that no Senator should address the | 


__ Peb, 12, 


chusetts, whether the Senator from South Caroli 
was not on the other side of the Chamber the = 

ear of General Jackson’s administration ? M. 

. happened to be here in 1837, and he heard. 
discussion which then took place, in which hi 
feelings were with the Senator from South Care 

lina. He alluded to a discussion between the Sen. 
ator from South Carolina and the Senator fro, 

| Kentucky, and another between the Senator trom 
ee and the Senator from South Caro. 
ina, 

Mr. WEBSTER begged to know what testing. 

/ny the gentleman from Tennessee said he had 
borne. 

Mr. TURNEY said he alluded toa speech made 
_ by the honorable Senator in 1837—to debates in 

which both the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Massachusetts took part, in which 
_ the Senator from South Carolina was accused of 
having deserted their ranks. 
Mr. WEBSTER thought the Senator alluded to 
_ something he had said here to-day. 

Mr. TURNEY. Notatall. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, then the Senator was at 
liberty to draw any conclusions he chose. 

Mr. TURNEY continued. The impression on 
| his own and on the public mind at the time to 
| which he had referred was, that the Senator from 
South Carolina had deserted the Whig and joined 
the Democratic party. ‘That was his impression, 

He would not have spoken of these things but 
for the call which had been made by the Senator 
himself; he should therefore proceed, and ask 
whether the Senator had uniformly voted on the 
question of a United States Bank? He asked if 
the Senator from South Carolina had not voted to 
| recharter that bank ? 

Again, had not the Senator from South Carolina 
changed his position on the tariff and protective 
policy? He would not enumerate all that Senator’s 
inconsistencies. He had mentioned sufficient to 
show that he was justified in the observations he 
had made. 

Mr. YULEE said, he hoped -the Senate would 
indulge him for a few moments. It was his duty 
to relieve the Senator from South. Carolina (Mr. 
Ca.uowun] from the implication involved in what 
had fallen from the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Turney.] That Senator seemed to impute to the 
resolution which was before the Senate, the char- 
acter of a concerted political movement. 

Mr. TURNEY asked Mr. Y. to repeat he lan- 
|| guage by which he had made any such charge. 

Mr. YULEE said it was impossible for him to 
repeat the language used by the Senator. But 
nothing could be plainer than that the general course 
of his remarks involved such an inference. He 
had charged that there was upon that floor a party 
which he chose to designate as a balance-of-power 
| party, which was acting concertedly in opposition 
| to the Administration, and for the defeat of its 

measures; and with which, by a very natural train, 


rd a 


— 





| 
the public mind would connect this movement, un- 
less corrected. ‘Now, he wished to relieve the 
| mind of the Senator, and of all who had listened to 
|| his remarks, from so unjust an impression. The 
resolution he had offered was his own, and he took 
the whole responsibility. It was prepared by him- 
self, athis own desk, without supervision of any 
| one, and proceeded from what he deemed a spirit 
| of just indignation at the gross assault aimed at 
|| himself and others upon that floor. 
Mr. TURNEY inquired if the Senator from 
Florida had not held a consultation at his desk 
with the Senator from South Carolina, as to the 
propriety of offering these resolutions? 4 
Mr. YULEE said he could not suppose it was 
| the intention of the Senator from Tennessee to in- 
troduce before the Senate the circumstances of pri- 
vate intercourse, which might take place around 
him at the desk of hisneighbors. He said this in 
no spirit of unkindness towards the Senator from 
Tennessee, for their relations had been always 
kind, and he did not believe him capable of any- 
thing dishonorable. But he was going on to state, 
when interrupted by him, all the material facts of 
the matter. Whatever had taken place, was open 
| and aloud at his desk. There was neither desire 











>. eres hen any prs ons gs , 
r. N interposed, an begged rmis- 
sion to answer the interrogatory of the Senator 
from Tennessee, and to state the facts of the con- 
versation which the Senator from Florida might 


feel some delicacy in doing. On coming to the 
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Ce the Senator from Florida asked him what ] the part of those to whom he had referred, upon 
ve thought of the article in the Union, and he an- || the measure out of which this difficulty had arisen, 


yered that it was @ most outrageous libel. The 
Kppator from Florida then asked him if he thought |) 
would be expedient to bring the matter before |, 
i Senate, and he replied that he thought it |) 


ao YULEE continued. The resolutions re- |, 


lied, a8 he had before said, from the indignation \| 
excited in him by the offensive publication in the | 
(yon. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier} | 
had already borne testimony that this publication 
had been the subject of indignant conversation be- |, 
ween them before reaching the Capitol. At his || 
wat here, one or two Senators had conversed with || 
yim upon the subject, and he had been asked (not || 
py the Senator from South Carolina) if he designed | 
sy movement in relation to it. He had replied, || 
that he thought it deserved to be noticed, but he || 
veferred some Other Senator should do it. He |, 
had afterwards determined to do it himself: wrote |) 
the resolution, and after it was written, exhibited || 
it to two or three Senators, of those who were || 
included in the assault. The resolution was con- |, 
wived and introduced for the purpose of rebuking | 
a insult, and vindicating the body from aspersion. 
There was no treason in its inception; it had no 


king, to balance of power, or any other party or 
poluuical interest; but was simply meant to rebuke 
alibel. The Senator from Tennessee had done 
great injustice to the Senator from South Carolina, 
sod to all those who had the honor to class them- 
selves among the, friends of that distinguished 
satesman, in attributing to them any concerted 
action upon that floor or elsewhere, upon public 
measures, With a view to the Presidency. As | 
much as he respected the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, as high as was his admira- 
tion for him, he had never ventured—his own sense 
of delicacy, and a just appreciation of that Sena- 
tor’s elevated character, forbade it—he had never 
ventured to speak with him upon the subject of his 
caims to elevation. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Never—never. 

Mr. YULEE. Nor had any part of his action 
upon public measures had the slightest regard to 
any such consideration. He must be allowed to 
say, that the Senator from Tennessee did himself 
injustice When, casting about for reasons to com- 
bat this resolution, he had allowed himself to sink 
to the reach of one so unworthy. 

ltwas true—he did not hesitate to avow it—and, 
under the circumstances, he hoped he would not 
veregarded as doing violence to good taste when 
he said it was true that he did entertain an exalted 
admiration for the great man and statesman who 
had been so violently attacked by the Senator 
from Tefnessee. Who, in all this broad land, 
could do otherwise? It was a sentiment he shared 
incommon with all who had capacity to compass 
his great qualities, and fairness to appreciate his 
worth. He venerated him for the greatness of his 
intellect and the purity of his heart. It was no 
new sentiment with him; he had grown up in the 
belief that no man had in his day more deeply im- | 
pressed himself for good upon the institutions and 
history of his country than this eiminent individ- 
ual; and, for one, he thanked him, with a sincere 
gratitude, for the large services which he had ren- 
dered to the republic in the course of his long and 
brilliant public career, Sir, (said Mr. Y.,) anearer’ 
acquaintance gvith the distinguishe/ subject of my 
remarks has only tended to donen and fix the im- 
preeaiane which his public history had produced. 

e deserves all the admiration he has won, and 
more than has ever been yielded. I do esteem 
(said Mr. Y.) his high and generous impulses, his 
profound statesmanship, his private purity, and 
unpretending usefulness; above all, sir, I admire 
the elevated patriotism which fills his noble soul, 
and the manly independence of character, which, 
in its evidences, has given occasion to the Senator 
from ‘Tennessee for the unjust attack he has this 
day made. Long may he live to enjoy the confi- 
dence and gratitude of his country, and_the admi- 
ration and love of his friends! Mr. Y. trusted 
that the remarkable course which this discussion 
had taken would excuse remarks from him which 
under no other circumstances he would have felt 
at ee to make. 

Mr. Y. said he would call upon the Senator from 
Tennessee to. show,,and ead defy him to show, 
any evidenee of a factious or unpatriotic course on 


1 

| 

reference to the Administration, to President-ma- || 
i 

| 

} 
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|, upon the proviso of the ten regiment bill in relation | 


|| to appointments. Of the sincerity of this opinion, | 


| so told the member of the Military Commit- 


| consistently with his construction of the Con- 


|| associates. So far from it, he had sacrificed much 


| he challenge 
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in his resolution there was a precedent at the last 
‘| session, to which he would refer that Senator. 
or any other. For himself, the records would || The cases were precisely analogous—not to be 
show he had voted freely for all measures neces- || distinguished in any particular; a precedent, too, 
sary to a vigorous prosecution of the war, and he |; which the Senator from Ohio united to create, for 
had done it with a hearty good will. His vote |, the resolution in that case was coacurred in with- 
out dissent. 

Mr. BUTLER sai: 

Mr. President, this debate has assumed a most 
extraordinary character. It was not my province 
or duty, considering my relation to my honorable 
colleague, to call the gentleman from Tennessee to 
order. But I must confess that I thought propri- 
ety required it, and that it would have been < 
from some other quarter. In this I was disap- 
pointed. 
What is the spectacle we have just witnessed ? 
tee who was in charge of the bill; but could not ||} Why, sir, a Senator of one of the sovereign States 

in this Union has thought proper to convert him- 
\| self into a vehicle to pour out on the Senate all the 


to the appointment of officers, was dictated by an _ 
honest opinion that in the en it was, it conflict- 
ed with the provision of the Constitution relating 


the Senator from Tennessee, whose seat is in his 
neighborhood, could himself testify, if he remem- 
bered the undertone discussion which the subject 
underwent around him. He was willing to con- 
fer the power upon the President alone, and had 


stitution, vote for the provisions as contained in 


|the bill. He defied the Senator from ‘Tennes- |; newspaper slang that he could gather for the pur- 


see to point to any part of his course here which |; pose of assailing my colleague from South Caro- 


| would convict him of a departure from the princi- || lina. And under what circumstances has this been 


es of the political party to which they mutually || done? My colleague had not said one word in 
elonged. He would always employ his best || the debate: yet he was not -only alluded to, but 


| judgment in applying those principles to the meas- || called up in the most wanton manner to answer 


ures and policy of the country, and might thus || for the acts of his whole life. I shall not go to his 
sometimes differ from his political friends, though || rescue. His rescue! No—not from an assault 
not more frequently than the Senator himself; but |; from such a quarter. My colleague can vindicate 
d any evidence of his being wanting | himself against any assaults, come whence nae 

in a hearty and cordial sympathy with his political |! may, and he certainly is in no danger from such 
| assaults as he received in the indecent attack on 
of his personal partialities and predilections of sen- || him by the Senator from Tennessee, That gen- 
timent in the earnest endeavor, since he had been || tleman has said that, for the remainder of his life, 
here, to preserve harmony. in political affairs, he intends to be honest. | only 
He regretted that he had been under the neces- || hope that his sense of decency will grow with his 
sity of taking up so much of the time of the Sen- | honesty. Some men have so beautiful a sense of 
ate upon matters so little interesting to it. He || propriety that they never can err in matters of taste 


| would not trespass much further. He understood || and decorum. There are others who, forgetful of 


| the Senator from Tennessee to have yielded the | 


| was the injustice, the perfidy, the infatuation, of 
| the Mexican nation which had caused the war. || party—that such members have been designated 


| the direction that gave it success. 





) ( j every other cogsideration,. take counsel only from 
question, that the annexation of Texas was the | the suggestions of their passions and prejudices, 
true cause of the war, and thus to confirm the po- | To such persons it might be surprising that any 
sition of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin.] In || members of the Senate could prefer to act under 
making that admission, the Senator had given a || the obligations of conscience, arising out of their 


| deeper stab to his party than any vote in that body || regard for the Constitution, rather than yield with 


had done. For one, he denied that position. [t | blind submission to the dictates of party. It is for 
having done so—for thus preferring conscience to 


And equally erroneous was the charge, that the 
Senator from South Carolina had been the contri- 
ver of the measure of annexation. It was most |! 
true, and happy for the country that it was so, that 


as a party acting in concert, as a balance-of-power 
arty, to thwart the measures of Government. 

he individuals of this party were too clearly indi- 
cated to be mistaken. They were spoken of as 


| the Senator trom South Carolina had borne a large || those who voted against the appointment of a lieu- 


art in that transaction. His great mind had been || tenant-general. And what was said of them? 
oan to bear upon the negotiation at a fortunate 1 Why, that they not only constituted a subservient 
moment, and through his instrumentality itreceived || faction, but a treacherous faction, that professed to 
|| act with one party while it really coéperated with 

The annexation of Texas was an event connect- | another for the purpose of carrying out an unpa- 


ed with the natural growth of the country, It |! triotic opposition. I cannot sit with patience and 


| was not produced by any sectional plotting, or | hear myself thus unworthily spoken of. I owe it 


olitical agency. The fruit was ripe, and it fell. || to the State which I represent, to repel such re- 
t was to the expansive tendency of the republic, || marks in tke spirit of indignant rebuke. t 
and the spirit of colonization, that the question || [I cannot tell to what motive to attribute the vir- 


owed its birth. A northern colony, under the | ulent remarks of the gentleman.. Was it vanity ? 


| lead of Austin, a northern man, emmy the seed | or envy? or what was it, that had produced such 


which matured into annexation. They went there, || feelings? My honorable colleague made, the other 
impelled by the genius of American expansion; and || day,, a speech which was universally applauded 
carrying with them the institutions and principles | for its great ability. The gentleman may have 
of free government, and the energy and spirit of || thought it no great achievement: he may have 
the American character, grew into a nation. The || thought he could surpass it. If so, he has been 
same principles which are now impelling our peo- || greatly disappointed. If the object of the gentle- 
ple to the colonization of the Pacific coast, and the |, man be to demolish the subject of his attack, he 
same spirit which demands the accession of Cali- | undertakesa hard task. Weare told that an eagle 
fornia, was that which laid at the base of the Texas | once, to the great admiration of the other birds, 

uestion. Annexation was the inevitable fruit of || bore off in his talons a lamb; but another bird, 

ustin’s colony. It may be that it was precipi- |) who thought it no great achievement, experienced 
tated in point of time a little earlier than it might '| a different fate, when, by way of showing what 
otherwise have occurred; but, if so, it was pre- || he could do, he fastened his claws in the wool of 
cipitated by circumstances we could not control. || the ram; for, instead of carrying off his prey, he 
A foreign Power, intent upon its own aggrandize- | could not unloose himself, but became the laugh- 

|| ing-stock of all the other birds. 


ment, and desirous to check the expansion of our 
territory and resources, had rested its anxious|) Mr. TURNEY desired to correct the gentleman 
eyes upon that promising land. The moment || from South Carolina on one point. He had not 
had arrived when it became essential for us to act. || said that he would hereafter be honest. What he 
We acted, and the result is known. The annexa- || had said was, that hereafter he would vote for no 
tion of Texas, then, was a part of the natural | man that did not with him in principle. 
course of events, and would have occurred as cer-|| Mr. BUTLER. Well, that is very honest. 
tainly whether it had been northern or southern || Mr. TURNEY had sometimes heard of gentle- 
territory. ‘ | men being indebted for their facts to their imagina- 
There were other topics he would have liked to || tion. He wished to correct the gentleman’s facts. 
advert to in this connexion, but he ought not longer | But the gentleman had ex 
to occupy the time of the Senate. i 
down, however, he would say to the Senator from. i _Mr.B 
Ohio, (Mr. Avten,] that for the course he proposed | 


the hope that 
ore sitting || he (Mr. T.) would add a little more decency. _ 
LER remarked that he had not said 
add more, but begin with more. 
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Mr. TURNEY considered that decency consist- || 
ed in telling the truth, and that was a decency | 


which be should always observe so long as he was 
on that floor. 
sultations which had been held. Now he had not 
referred to what took place here at all—though he 
knew such things had taken place. But he assu- 
med, from the general tenor of the Senator’s re- 
marks, that it was so; and he aflowed the Senator 
from Florida to go on and denounce his assumption 
as untrue before he made the inquiry if a consult- 
ation had not been held here at his desk. He 
made no insinuations; but, after the Senator from 
Florida had indulged in denunciations, he simply 
made an inquiry; and if he had not done so, it 
would have gone forth that he had made a false 
charge. 

Mr. MANGUM interposed, and suggested that 
this debate was not in order. 

Mr. CALHOUN desired for a moment to ex- 
plain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said a point of 
order had been suggested, and very properly sug- 
gested, which must first be disposed of. 

Mr. CALHOUN desired to say that, supposing 
the Senator from Florida had some delicacy in 
speaking of him, he rose and said what occurred 
at the time. 

Mr. WESTCOTT insisted on the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said he hoped 
the Senate would understand the relation he bore 
to the Senate in reference to this debate. The 
whole course of the debate for the last two hours 
had been altogether out of order, but the Senate 
had tolerated it, and he could therefore only inter- 
fere when called upon to do so by gentlemen them- 
selves. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he had listened to the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee for half an hour in the ex- 
pectation that a stop would be put to his personal 
remarks. He did so because the morgent the hon- 
orable senator from South Carolina was supposed 
to be about to pronounce an accusation, he was 
checked by the Presiding Officer. He had there- 
fore the right to expect that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would be called to order. He asked, for 
his own guidance hereafter, if Senators were not to 
be checked when they were out of order? When- 
ever any Senator—either his personal friend or 
not—should be assailed hereafter, he should exer- 
cise his right to call the assailant to order. 


Mr. YULEE said the point was, that there was 
concert of action of the balance-of-power party, | 
which he considered was a direct imputation on | 


the part of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. TURNEY said he had studied to avoid say- 
ing anything on the subject of the balance-of-power 
arty in that connexion; but the Senator from 
Flonda had chosen to assume it, and had called 
upon him to make the inquiry which he had pro- 
wosed. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Borsa} had charged that he went blindly with 
his party. 


Mr. BUTLER interposed, and said he had said | 
this, that perhaps the gentleman from Tennessee || 
could not understand the distinction between those | 


who chose to consult the Constitution and those 


who blindly yielded themselves to party obliga: | 


tions, 


Mr. TURNEY. 


the report of the committee of conference to justify 
it? 

man. 
tional question which could justify the accusation 
that he had made any charge against those who 
voted different from himself. What he said was, 


the history of the transaction, he had stated it cor- 
rectly. ‘The fact was stated that it was before the 
Senate, and that it was lost; and that was what he 
said, and that was all. He had also said that he 
disapproved of the epithets used; but so far as the 


article communicated to the American people the | 


action on the bill, it communicated the truth. He 
no charge; and therefore the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Burier] might have saved himself 
much trouble. He ought at least to have thought 
that his distinguished colleague was competent to 
the task of managing so vulgar and obscure an in- 


dividual as he (Mr. T.) was. [Mr. BUTLER. I 


did not call you vulgar.) The Senator from South | 


THE 


Butallusion had been made to con- | 


He had made no charge against any gentle- | 
He had not said one word on the constitu- | 


| last a resolution had 











Carolina, perhaps, could not recollect all he did 
say. His memory was so treacherous that he had 


| not been able even to remember the name of the 


party to which he belonged. That Senator thought 
that he (Mr. T.) had said so and so; he then as- 
sumed that Mr. T. had said so and so, and then 
assailed that which he had never said. Now per- 
haps he ought to feel alarmed at what had been 
transpiring around him; but he could tell that Sen- 


_ ator that he should on every occasion speak out 


what he thought in plain language, so that his con- 
stituents should know what was going on here. 
He thanked the Senator from North Carolina 


{Mr. Maneum} for calling him to order, for he de- | 


sired not to be out of order; but if he was out of 
order, most assuredly the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was. When he spoke of the balance-of-power 
party, he did so that the country might turn its at- 
tention to the votes of the Senate, and see that the 
friends on his side of the Chamber were not respon- 
sible for the adoption or the rejection of any meas- 
ure, 


Mr. ALLEN hoped the Senator from Florida 


would do him the justice to correct the statement, 


that he had voted on the case of Robinson, at the 
last session. The Senator would find there was 
no division on that occasion, so that there was no 
means of fscertaining individual action. It stood 
on the books as the action of the body. 

Mr. YULEE with pleasure made the correction. 
He found the yeas and nays were not called on the 
oceasion referred to, and therefore it was impossi- 
ble to speak of individual action. The Senator 
from Ohio says he did not vote, and by reference 
to the proceedings he found there was no division. 


Mr. ALLEN said he was — at the pro- | 


ceedings of the Senate referred to, and acquiesced 
in the general proceedings of the body; but he took 
no partin them. If the yeas and nays had been 


| called for, it would have been a different matter. 


Mr. WESTCOTT moved an adjournment. 


Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays, and | 
they were ordered, and being taken, resulted thus: | 


Yeas 28, nays 18. 
The Senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 12, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


Mr. POLLOCK rose to submit a motion, which 
he was proceeding to state, when 

The SPEAKER announced the first business in 
order to be the motion pending at the time of ad- 
journing yesterday, that there-be a call of the 
House. 

Mr. P. KING moved that all further proceedings 
on the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER said, a call had not yet been 
ordered. The pending question was, ‘* Shall there 
be a call of the House ?”’ 

And the question being taken, the vote stood: 
Yeas 41, nays 22. [No quorum voting.] 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

And the roll having been called, 108 members 
answered to their names. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the absentees, 
but had not gone through the roll, when (a quorum 


|| being evidently present) all further proceedings on 
And what justified that re- | 
mark? What had he said to justify it? What had | 
he said in relation to the vote of concurrence with | 


the call were, on motion of Mr. COBB, dispensed 
with, 
Mr. COCKE moved to reconsider the vote of 


yesterday by which the resolution of thanks to 


General Taylor, as amended by the Senate, had 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The vote had been given just as the House was 


about to adjourn, when there were not forty mem- 
bers in the Hall, and, being the vote of less thana 
that so far as the writer of that article had stated |) 


quorum, was of course invalid. He knew of no 


| good reason why it should go to that committee 


more than to any other; it did not embody a na- 


| tion’s gratitude—— 


Here Mr. C. was asked by the Chair whether 
he had voted with the majority. 
Mr. RATHBUN said the gentleman could not 


'+have done that, for he had not been present when 
repeated that statement, and in repeating it he made || 


the vote of reference was given. 


The CHAIR ruled Mr. Cockxe’s motion to be 


out of order. 


Whereupon Mr. C. withdrew it. 

Mr. RATHBUN rose to what he conceived to 
be a privileged question. On the 8th of December 
ssed the House, calling on 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the names of the 
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— 
secret inspectors of the customs, and also the . 
they were receiving from the Government for the, 
services. The Secretary had made a report in “ 
ply, stating the number of these persons and the 
pay they ‘had received, but omitting wholly “ 
communicate the names of any of them, and Sta, 
ting reasons why he deemed it inexpedient to do 
so. Mr. R. did not admit the validity of his peg. 
sons. Besides, the report stated that there were 
but nine of these agents, whereas Mr. R. knew 
personally that there were not less than fourteen 
and he had letters giving the names of seventeen, 
- the Secretary stated there were but nine. Mf,’ 

- proposed to offer a new resolution, again callins 
for the names. Z 

Mr. McCLERNAND rose to order. 

The CHAIR stated that he could not tell whether 
the motion was or was nota privileged motion 
until he saw the words of the resolution. : 

Mr. HOPKINS ealled for the reading of the 
resolution, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasy; 
be, and he is hereby, directed to report forthwith 
to this House the names of all persons who now 





|| are or have been, since the 4th of March, 1845, 


secret agents or inspectors of the customs. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE objected to the motion as 
out of order, because an answer had been made to 
the gentleman’s call, and had been referred to q 
committee: 

The SPEAKER said, that having read the report 
made in answer to the resolution calling on the Sec. 


| retary of the Treasury, the Chair was constrained 


to decide that the resolution of the’gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rarusun] was not a question of 
privilege. ‘The Chair did not intend to rule that 
the House could not call for the names at any time, 
All that the Chair decided was thai this resolution 
was not, in the parliameftary sense, a question of 
privilege, because the Secretary did not seem to 
1ave acted in derogation of the order or dignity of 
the House. 

Mr. RATHBUN appealed from the decision, 

Mr. R., in support of his appeal, insisted that it 
was the duty of the Secretary to obey the order of 
the House; but, instead of doing this, he told the 
House he should withhold the names of these offi- 
cers. ‘The law wasexpress that he should answer 
all calis on him by Congress for information with- 
in his department, and he might even be sent for 
in person to come into the House and answer in- 
terrogatories put to him concerning the business of 
his office. But here, when the House called for 
certain facts immediately connected with the off- 
cial concerns belonging to his department, he re- 
fused to give them. If this might be"done by one 
officer of the House, it might be done by all. The 
Clerk might refuse to read a particular bill, and 
give his-reason; would it be no privileged motion 
to take measures to compel him to do his*duty ? 
He hoped the House would exercise the authority 
vested in it by law over its own officer. 

Mr. R. said he had not called for the names of 
these official agents because he needed personally 
to be informed who they were, for he had the 
names of seventeen of them. They were notori- 
ous—everybody knew who they were. It wasa 
farce to call them ‘secret,’’ and the idea that ex- 

sing their names would be prejudicial to the pub- 
hie service was futile. There was not a smuggler 
on all the coast that did not know who they were. 
Government was paying thousands in the shape of 
salaries to these men, and some of them spent @ 
month at a time here in Washington. @ Was this 
to guard against smugglers? Some of these indi- 
viduals were of a character that rendered them un- 
worthy to hold any office under the Government. 
Men were receiving their per diem for service in 
the western part of the State of New York while 
they were here in Washington. Some of them 
got salaries as high as three and four thousand dol- 
lars a year. He wished their names published, 80 
that the people — see into whose pockets their 
money went. There were some three of these 
secret officers in and near Buffalo, who travelled 
through the lakes to Chicago, and thence to Que- 
bec, and thence to Washington. 

Mr. McCLERNAND again rose to order, but 
the Chair ruled Mr. R. to be in order in stating 
reasons for his appeal. 

Mr. RATHBUN signified his belief that there 
existed no law for the employment of agents of 
this description; he thought the practice had grown 
up without sanction of law, though it was pos 














